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Literature. 
MISS BUNKS AND HER FLUNKEY! 


OR, 4 MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Once at Hygate lived a fa:n’ly, 
But for this unknowa to fame, 

Most respecterbullest people, 
Notwithstandin’ Bunks by name. 


Mister Wilyam Bunks, Ersquier, 
Kep’ a footman, Thomas Brown, 

Wich the ’ousemaids did admier, 
All the vay to London town. 


T’omas Brown ’ad bashee viskers, 
And a kurly ’ed o’ ’air, 

And a kipple o’ karves hoose eakvals 
Coodent be found any vare. 


W’en he got behind the karridge, 
And he riz upon their vews, 

Five feet ten he stood afore ’em, 
Five feet nine vithoat his shoos. 


Slender ’ouse maids’ e: A= guess 
As the karridge ts t, 

And fat kooks wot skarce cood voddle 
Arter it wood take a site. 


Bat this footman node his manners, 
Seem’d a gen’!’man born and bred, 

And from kooks, and ’ouse and nus- maids, 
Allvays turned avay ’is ed. 


Not ick’lar hagly neether, 
Wich most people did agree. 

She wos werry short in statate, 
Bat a plampisa kind ©’ Nass ; 

’Air as black as any black’moor’s, 
Eyes as bright as shinen brass. 


One day T’omas Brown the footman, 
Wen 


Vos it, vos it, haxidental ? 
Vos it ’oos she feared a fall t 





How his buzzum flitter flatter’d 
How his ’art went pit-a pat, 
Yes, she luv’d him, and no 
ueedge and look ’ad him that. 





Brown’s hed soon vos out o’ winder, 
the steps a man did stand, 
It vos Julee’s frensied father, 
A revolver in each hand. 


— ooes ace - one vos number’d ; 
id like a je ver ; 
His hed swum, he lost his balance, 

and vos no more a livver. 


Banks he took the fatal noose home— 

Noose => ane | = to ’ear— 
She’d hexpir’d o brandy, 

And vos stretch'd upon her beer. 
T’voe anuf for Bunks, he hutter’d, 

As on her he karst a | 


I’m no moor, then blow’d his brains oat, 
In the arms of Jane the kook. 


MORAL. 
Ladies, lissen to my moral ;— 
if [7 + ou hea 2. 


your y e3, 
Kos he’s got a knobby figger, 
And he to your hand haspires. 





W’en the day you've fixt for rannin’, 
Recollect Miss Bunkses fate ! 

Pinch his karves and pull his viskers, 
Lest you find ’em false too late. 





THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 
BY JAMES CARGILL GUTHRIE. 


In the daisy dells glad children played, 
In orchard homes old matrons span, 
The cattle plunged in the limpid shade, 
The bees flashed golden in the sun. 


Noon, panting like a weary steed, 
iy lifeless by the breezy brook, 
evening perfumed ever mead, 
And merry birds carolled from every nook. 


We piled our arms by a pleasant stream, 
Which sung to the lay of a thousand years, 
And saw the swarming helots gleam, 

High on the hills with their flashing spears. 


’Tis greyest dawo—our lines and squares 
Roll forth like waves of silvery sheen, 
The eried vulture croaks and glares, 
And the triumph of battle peals between. 


The morning lark, with early song, 
Shakes Night’s rich jewels from her 

As stalwart columns thro along, 

And startled vales with war-notes ring. 


And on, and on the life-tide flews, 
And up the twenty thousand go, 
And down rush avalanching foes, 
To crush old England at a blow. 
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URANIA. 
BY WILLIAM JOHN ABRAM. 
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as well as given 
its leaves are still green—its coronals of 


& moment’s pause (to note, as it 


solapaty Vehagn'GaE Siruin bs eames hover bemeel 
ages ‘arms ; never , 
though he looks more and more cola, hmary, * 


last he reaches a railway station a little beyond Windsor, 
coming up, he speeds on his way to London—a third-class 
retarn-ticket. He is cold we 


a eary enough 
dio, ; yet, for some reason, he lin on the 
st the clock. ROPE MB 


tramp back to the North. 


used one—can I leave you?” 


foreign suns; his ungloved hands show many years’ 
they are the more conspicuous, as in the one he 


8 look of min, anxiety and fear may be observed. 
of surprise ; “ I'll show you.” 
it, and which is the way ?” 

Coldhands 


thief or a knave. I’m neither the one nor the other.” 
. 


the weighty basket and the 

Probably 
stranger, after a 
driven on his way : when it is two-th 
out of the window aad shouts to cabby— * 
” 


“ Werry well,” says cabby, sulkily, for he hates a 
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Setting yer down in the wrong street, and 
this time o’ a Christmas aight ain’t all right, 
down, and speak to a Pveler, and he shal 
yer. 


his fare down, and, when he has 


al 
; ine little way, sir ; don’t do 
a deal is done in this street, 
season I’ve five walets to shave every ; for 
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But be who is listening is deaf to much of this. 
young named Emma lives there 
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Tallow can take the odd trick. 


had been a emall farmer ; but things 


dying, he left little Em, his only child, in the care of 
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cient holly-tree. Its situation is pecaliar, for it stands alone on 
edge of a great clump of brushwood. Its size is enormous. 

have been swept by the winds and seen the snows of countless 
ish to the festivals of many, many generations; 
g berrica trauscendant in 
ruddy beauty. Ot these, after much selection and climbing, the 
cold, red-handed giant plucks ove of the most beautiful—strips it 
accessories a & few surrounding leaves, and then, o 

breast of his coat , hides it within, where frost cannot touch it, 
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wither. 
of this wild and solitary scene), he retraces bis steps more 
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weary, and 
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when he 
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“ Not quite seven yet,” he matters to himself, “and Quilch 
than hinted—she especially—that I musn’t be home before 
go straight to my room—or garret, as they should have call 
once I am dead to their threats. I'll go home at eight, and give 
Emmy what I have been so far to seek, and the little workbox I y 
last night ; and if they turn me oat to-morrow they may. I can 
, and take some rough work for a time 
spade or phew is better any day than the yard measure. But Emmy 


tly quitting the platform, he enters a walting-room, where, 
warming his bands at a glowing fire, he looks round. He then perceives 
that he has been followed by a decent-looking man, who, arriv 
same train as himeelf, has the look of a stranger to Loodoa. 

@ good, but homely dress ; he bas an English face, but it is bronzed 


handled basket of considerable size, aud in the other asmall paper trank, 
carefally corded. The expression of his face is frank, but keen ; whilst 


“ How far,” he says, courtly, to the poor, weary fellow who stands 
warming his benambed bands, “is it to —— Street, Knightsbridge ?” 
“I'm going there myself,” answers Coldhands, with a visible glance 


“No thank you: though I’m a stranger, I need no gaide. How far is 


answer curtly, bat civilly ; then he adds, “ Your best plan 
will be, at this hour, to take a cab ; and the next time a man whom you 
have been the first to address offers you a kindness, don’t take him for @ 


pardon, stranger,” replies the honest-faced man; “but I’ve 
lived away from England a sort of years, and in that time have met 
with strange company. So, forgive a mistake!” Thus saying, and add- 
ing thereto a civil “ good night,” be so his way quietly, 
x. 


papered 
jadging that the advice he has listened to is sound, the 
good deal of bargaining as to price, takes a cab, and is 
accomplished, he puts his head 


“Let me down in the nearest street, but not in the very one I’ve 


adds as he drives on, “ You’re a werry suspicious gent, 


I always looks estraightforrards whea folks pays me ill.” 
Arrived in Sloane-street—which is near to that indicated—cabby sets 
departed with box and basket, 
ions to X, 204, upon which that fuactionary rapid 
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hy, sir, through the 


“Can tell me,” he eays coete we undisguised emotion, “if a 
Bat the good little crisp, briek man, makes no immediate answer, bat 
stepping backwards to the parlour-door, says in a voice of sunny plea- 
“ My dear Sarry (his anciation of Sarah), jist stay the 
; rae te A person's sang pretty 
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and went off to the diggins in Australy. He’d allays been a 
man, and would have sent something for his child, one 
thought, but he dida’t ; so the end wus the aunt took the 
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THe Alvion. 
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sort of mental agony. “ Tell me, is the house reputable? is the wo- 
Yr 


“ You're a relation of little Em’s?” asks the old lady, tearfully ; and 
in her turn interrupting. ° 

“ I'm ber father !”” And he presses bis face down into his rough hands, 
and weeps like a child. 

“There, there,” says the little woman, quite affected too, “don’t 
take on sir, please ; we're all so glad. There—there sir, the Quilchers 
are people of decent lives, though cruel and sordid. Dear me, bow glad 
the poor child will be! Husband! put by the saucepan for elderberry, 
Em's father must have comething better.” The briek little man quickly 

The office is one of genuine hospitality ; and soon lemons, rum, 
sugar, glasses—to say nothing of a choice cake—stand on the table where 
and queens whisked and frisked awhile before. 

“ Not any, thank you,” says the earnest man, rising; “ I must go to 
beloved child! No, thank you; food or drink would choke me at 
moment! I will, if you please, leave this box; but the basket I’ll 

take : it has something for Em in it. God! how could I eat, whilst my 
starves?” 


“ On that score bave e,”’ says the little woman with a smile, which 
is Heaven’s own ; “ We've all taken care of little Em to-day : for 
br} - shaving ain’t——” 

* No, no!” nterrapts Rasper, dolefully ; “ if beards grow, barbers 


starve. 

“ So,” continues the beaming little woman, taking up her husband’s 
monosyliable, “ we always, on Christmas-day, turn Mr. Pinch out of 
doors. Pray, therefore, sit another minute or two, and break bread with 
ust Abel makes punch like an alderman ; so taste it : for to come back 
safe from a far country, across the seas, as Australy, is a great thing.” 
Then, the little worm of curiosity nibbling at her tongue, she adds, “ Did 
you do well there?” 

“ Very, very!” is the laconic answer! not for purpose sake, but that 
his beart and thoughts are with bis child. 

“ Well,” continues the little woman, when she has hospitably handled 
the punch, and what an Irishman would call a “ tbrifle’ of cake, “ for 
six Christmas days Abel had his own way, and bad goose. Bat this year 
I said to him, ‘ Abel, my dear, it must be sucking pig; partikdar as 
Cary Buskit, as is sich a nice cook, is coming early, ber family being out 
©’ town ; and she'll make the currant sauce, and set me right about the 
Drains and pettitoes.’ So as we eaid, we did. I sent off Mr. Piggy-wiggy 
to Daff, the baker, who made him as crisp as a biscuit, and as browa as 
an autumn nut. Cary plumped the sauce, and did the brains up deli- 
cious with and butter ; and there was pudding and tart, and wege- 
tables, and all cet-te-ras. Well; I’d put a plate to warm, and jist as all 
was ready I drew Abel aside. * Abel,’ says I, ‘ we shall be little the 
poorer, and our bearts the richer, if we give Em a bit of dinner. Sam- 
son, when he called in and left that little parcel this morning, said the 
Quilchers bad  ~ out for the day, and left her without coals, and no- 
ate red herring and two potatoes.’ ‘ Sarry, my dear,’ replied 


“ Giving his Sarry a kiss,” interrupts the little man, “ for be don’t 
her likeness anywhere.” 

“ Hush, Abel! So he said ‘ Yes.’ I therefore put a nice piece of pig 
and stuffing on the plate, with currant and brain sauces, and wegetables, 
and pudding on another ; and a drop of nice beer in a bottle, and a little 
bit o’ fruit beside. Ay! and I should tell you, Cary slipped a shilling 
jist where she would sze it on the tray.” 

“ Hush |” says Cary, blushing deeply, as she glances at the stranger, 
who has already had bis eye upon her. 

“ Abel was already at the door with the tray,” continues Mrs. Rasper, 
“ when we betbought us that the poor child wus, perbaps, without a bit 
of Gre. So we hurried and pat coal and wood in a two-handled basket, 
which Abel could carry on his arm. When he got to Quilcher’s, the 

child was thunderstruck; her joy made her cry bitterly, and she 
ung about Abel’s neck, and spoke of you. Then she said she should 
save a bit for Samson. 

“ Who’s Samson ?” asks the father, sternly. 

“ Qailcher’s assistant,” replies Abel, for his little wife is tired of 
talking ; “ but you needa’t fear him, for he is a good and honest fellow. 
He ain’t a linendraper by what, I may say, is his nat’ral trade, though 
he’d seen something of measuring calicoes and tapes, when he were a 
lad, at an uncle’s of his, who were a draper in a tile Scotch village ; 
but he’s a farmer. 1 don’t know exactly how it happened ; but his father 
died, and some brothers of his cheated him of bis in a farm, so he’d 
to turn out to get his living. He could find nothing to suit him in his 

of {the country—the Border nigh Sco he came away to 

, hoping by advertisement to get a place as iand steward’s as- 
sistant, or ing bailiff. But places were few, and applicants many ; 
after mary ag all be bad, and mag bye he read Quilcher’s 

tfor al "s assistant. was such as no 

honest man would offer another, and the living, by report, was despe- 
rate bad—always great hard dumplings as big as Dutch cheeses before 
the scrap of meat; but starvation is a thora which pierces keenly. So 
Samson Acre—tbat’s his name, I think—took the hoping in time 
to get something better. He's now been with Quilcher about eight 


months, but he’s awkward in the shop, you see—ain’t no ladies’ ways, | !a' 


and Quilcher can’t him to cheat, or be bowing and scraping to e 
Mies that comes in for twopennyworth of ribbon, as if bis head wes on 
like that of a Chinese figger. ‘Samson,’ I often say to him, when he 
in here for a few minutes, ‘1 wouldo’t bear what you do, if I wur 
; Heaven never meant thee for a counter-skipper, lad, with thy 
great bands. 





as he is to be on the board at two precisely. Prior to starting, 
Mrs. Quilcher bas locked up everything, except the water-ta) and the 
front door, Even this latter is under rigid quarantine. unduly 
opened the police are to report it, the chain is to be kept up, and no 
knocks answered. The herring and the two cold potatoes are left on a 
plate, a few cinders in a dustpan, bat no candle, there being light 
enough from the gas lamp th h the “ airy-bars” for a little girl do- 
ing nothing. “ And if,” adds Mrs. Quilcher, as she finally goes forth, 
“T] fiod all right when I come home, and the sewing I’ve set you done, 
and you in a meek and proper state of mind, as is right in a girl, who 
twice this week had the impudence to tell me she was tired, I will re- 
ward you with a delicious rosy apple, only just begun to be rotten, but 
quite a nice one if that’s cut out.” Thus, blessing her threshold, and 
lifting up the folds of her second-hand velvet cloak, Mrs, Quilcher fol- 
lows ber busband to the street. 

It is a cold and dreary morning to little Em, for the few embers in the 
grate have to be fed sparingly, and the coarse sheet she has been left to 
make bas a long seam and longer hem. But by working hard half her 
task is done, when Abel’s knock comes at the door. And she does answer 
it, in spite of forbiddiogs, for her ear tells her it is the knock of a friendly 
band. Then oh! the joy of seeing Abel’s dear old face, and receiving 
his blessed gift. He will hardly stay to be thanked, but esying his dio- 
ner is waiting, hurries away. mbling with excessive joy, little Em 
hastens down into the miserable kitchen, half dark already, and i: ts 
her treasure, and renews her fire in quite an extravagant manner. Then, 
spreading a piece of paper on the table for a tablecloth, she sets forth 
her dinner quite grandly. Bat she eats ingly ; puts by the best part 
of everything for Samson. She does not know exactly where he is gone, 
but a long way she fears; and when he comes home what joy she will 
have in placing the little delicacies before him, and watching him whilst 
he eats. Poor Samson. Her life would be drear indeed without his ten- 
der pity. Aye! and whilst she eats, some memories of her own short life 
dim her eyes with tears. Ob! that little farm near Windsor Forest, 
where they made festival on Christmas days ; those days when she had 
father and mother, and a baby brother, too. Those days for which there 
wae such genial, though humble preparation ; when mother always weat 
to the neighbouring town, and bought her a new frock, and father always 
brought home fine sprigs of holly from a tree on Brocket’s Upland, she 
accompanying bim when the snow lay not woo deep, and the cold was not 
too severe! Mother she bas now none; father, where ishe? Will he 
ever come again? So she bends he: bead, and weeps her desolate tears. 

As afternoon wears on she finishes ber task ; makes some tea from an 
ounce Samson bought her the day before ; finds a scrap of candle hidden 
up like a precious treasure; and with it comes a book—Samson’s gilt 
also—{rom some other hiding place. 

When tea is over and the book wearies, as the long night steals on, she 

ts forth ef angle look within at the red and black frock her 
father bought her just before he went away, for none more provident than 
he of the comforts of his darling child. What a precious little froék it is 
to her, small! aod short though it be now! She well remembers how and 
when he gave it; and as her tears come anew, thinking eo, she says, in 
her agony of spirit—* Father, father, come; or Emmy mast die in this 
drear cruel place.” 

A knock—whose can it be! Perhaps Samson’s. She drops the little 
garment, and harries up stairs. Unlatching the door, and peeping round 
the chain, she shows her pretty face. 

“ Does Quilcher live here ?”” 

“ Yes, sir.”” 

“ Does Emma Tucker live here ?”’ 

“Vm Emma, sir.” 

“ Let me in, then.” 

“ Please, sir, Mrs. Quilcher said I was not to undo the chain.” 

“ Undo it, darling, father asks.” 

Undo it! Yes, she dashes it back, and is gathered into his arms. 
Long and passionately she cleaves to him, for to her it is like a resuscitation 
from the dead. But he, calmer than she, lets her wanaee his breast, 
whilst be closes the door. Then, when they have rf 
together, and he has comforted her soal by telling her that he has come 
to fetch her, and they will never be parted any more, he sets her down, 
and she leads him to the kitchen. The fire lends cheertuloess, but does 
not hide its look of sordid squalor, or disguise its unwholesome smells. 
Everything bristles with locks—the salt-box and the candle-box have 
each a lock—tangible ime the soul which put them there—for 
where there are many locks , be sure, is meanness of soul, and na- 
ture in its lowness is of the coarsest human clay. 

He sets her on his knee ; pe pk hand gr face, thoagh thin 
and pale ; he kisses ber poor and swollen bands, a blessed me- 
dicament which, be sure, will heal ; he 
and mingles his tears with hers. For many minutes they sit thus in 
silence, she only breaking it by one low pathetic cry, “ Father, father, 
take me away.’ 

“T will, I will; only we mustn’t steal away like thieves, We'll wait 
till these people come home. What time will that be?” 

She says she does not know. It may be ten, or twelve, or even 


ter. 
“ Well, we'll wait, for I must tell them what I think of their barbarous 
But pack your things, my dear, you must be all ready to go 
when they come.” 
She needs no invitation to this necessary duty. The little box etands 
ready ; her things are very few, eome sordid rags, and that isall. She 
shows ber father the little frock, all which is left of the things he had 





“ Great bands,” interrupts the sober earnest stranger, “has this man 
large hands, a starved but good-looking countenance, and a threadbare 
black coat? I met such a one an hour ago, at the Paddington station, 
and he said he lived in this street.” 

“ Ay! that’s Samson, hungry enough, no doubt, he looked,” says Mrs. 
Rasper, a little recovered and at talk again; “and I'm sare, as I was 

iting the crackle of our nice little lgey-wigey, I thought to myself, 
with something like a troubled conscience—if I’d asked Samson to have 
taken a bit o’ dinner with us, I think crackle, staffing, end sauce, would 
have been all the sweeter. But, Heaven forgive us! these pints of con- 
aclence come mostly too late with all of us.”’ 


“ My dear,” says Rasper, hastening to usurp this pause, “ when I bas 


ing away her tears as innocently as a brother 
He t see much on her except at meal times—for 
the Quilebers always dine in the kitchen—and may be a bit at night, 
when he goes down to warm his hands, before he goes up to his misera- 
pF gn But he’s hushed her sorrow after many a blow—for she’s 
ene eee. Be few times we’ve seen her, and made her merry in 
“Such a place for black-beetles,” interrupts Miss Tallow, who is a 
po age lodging hard by, “ they come forth in armies at night, and 
little Em's terror was dreadful, till Samson brought a something that 
scared them off a bit, Poor child, without fire and candle, the 
beetles ee whe | the very bed, for she sleeps in the kitchen, 
by the . the bad smells, and the rats, and a lock on every- 
even on the werry salt box, a 
Tallow is a romantic reader of penny-a-liner literature, and were 
ter, heralded so pete? by the trump of fame, it would be as 
of ffian school ; but being no more than a 


the 
she eums up her small climaxes of horror, with all 
of nature’s rhetoric. 
tragio recital touching Quil- 


: t seems to bear ——o 
cher’s kitchen, longing to press ild to his heart, and kiss, may-be, 
ounds which stripes and slavery have sade, the ctesager 


es to 
th you,” says Abel, “and show the door.” 
reply, “I would rather go alone.” A desire no one 
ons—for we are all of us conscious, that as dew is to the 
ng fruit, so are quietude and privacy to the tenderness which hal- 
enrich —— b 
our child away,” says the little woman in a whisper, which 
a m gt envy. “Cary sleeps here to night, and Em can sbare her 
, and you can have that of our t, and 
too. Come back to us, and you ehall find all ready.” 
“ Thank you, thank you,” is the brief anewer. “TI shall only wait for 
these people’s retura. “My child sleeps beneath their roof no more.” 
He takes up bis basket and goes; turning round upon the threshold 
of the little parlour, however, to look back, a look, which is more elo- 
— = rae than words. 
¢ finds the bouse, he ascends the ste: 
behind the opposite lamp-post. Whi ry apaae re 
KNOCK ONE ON QUILCHER’S DOOR, 
. . . . 
Mr. Kneebone is a small advertising tailor, with a 
rough—and 9 “willa” at Peckham New Town. To dine 


in the Bo- 
this illus- 


given her, and tells him how she was crying over it when he knocked at 
the door. He does not answer, something is fluttering at his heart, and 
his voice is still. 

When the little box is ready, and her bonnet and ragged shawl too, she 
comes back to his knee and ns wonderingly whilst he tells that he is 
now no longer a rman. That going to the Australian diggings he 
prospered there. ing a sober careful man, be had husbanded his gains, 
and when sufficient he had sailed to New Zealand and bought land there. 
This he had cleared, fenced, and ploughed, stocked with cattle, and built 
himeelf a log house and outbuildings, All thie work accomplished, he 
had left his farm in careful hands and sailed for England, where he had 
arrived about ten days before. 

“I made my way at once in Barkshire,” he continues, “ and this with. 
out forewarning, as I was anxious to observe for myself how your aunt 
was dealing with you. For I had from time to time sent money to her 
for your keep and schooling. When I thus came upon her unawares, her 
terror was indescribable, and it wasn’t till I had threatened her with the 
police that she confessed that she had kept the money, and sent you off 
to London two years before. 
up, rather than see the inside of a jail. But I could learn nothing of you, 
except what little the nei, 
came to London ; I you to the public-house where you had 
lived, but there I lost the clue. After much weary search, I put the 
matter into the bands of the police, and went back to Barkshire 
this very morning, I got a letter, saying a girl answering your descrip- 
tion lived in this street, with a linendraper of the name of Quilcher. 
They were said to be coarse aad cruel people, and from 
with which they kept you, caution would 
the girl were really you. I therefore set 
driving me in his cart to the station, and the 
and others filling this basket with pies and 
when I got to this street, and inquired 

“Oh, father,” she interrupts, * that 
are such nice They learnt 
used, and so 7 sent me many a li 
starved. Once I got away and spoke to 
Quilcher warning ; but che woulda’t tak 

“ She’ll take it now,” he replies firmly, “ 

Em! when you’ve had a few days’ holida 
shall put you to a good school for six months, for I’m 
time land. I have to 


QUILCHER'S DOOR. 
Samson, Mr. Quilcher’s assistant. 
down here. | You will like him, he is 


bat, hurrying a with the 
up stairs. The father exailes, bat not in her 
his own first. For some mi- 





tea there is a great whispering in the narrow passage, where some one 


trious maker of shoddy garments, the Qailchers started at twelve am., 


lets her head lie upon his breast, | to his, and 


Some of this money she reluctantly gave | b 
bours could tell me of your going away. 1| other 


“Tm sorry, stranger,”’ 
men who've had to 
io their humour. Fo 
Emma’s friend.” 

Samson is, of course, thunderstruck at all he now learn’ 
with bated breath. Then in reply he has much to tell 
and the Quilchers, and what both suffer at the hands of 
and-by, when Sameon is warm beside the fire, and Emm 
begun bis talk about New Zealand, the little ae pene Be 
brings forth a wonderful pork pie, apple and jam puffs, and other coun 
dainties. Placing these forthwith on the table, with knives and f 
and plates, she next opens the oven, and from thence come the del 

iggy-wiggy and currant sauce, and plam pudding, she has hoarded for 
mson. would give a portion to her father, but he, saying that he 
— to-day before he started, insists that the huogrier man should 
ave it. 

“ For I suspect,”’ he adds, still speaking to Samson, “ that you’ve had 
little Christmas cheer to-day, for you looked so cold and hungry when I 
saw you on the platform. If not too bold, may I ask you where you’d 
been ? 

Samson blushes red like a young girl ; bis gaze has already been fixed 
on little trembling Emma as she places the succulent dainty before him ; 
now it droops away like one brought to confession of a sin. 

“Why, why,” he falters, “ Emmy, in the little talks we’ve had, often 
told me of that old Berksbire farm where she was born and reared ; and 
how, on Christmas Eves, she had often trudged with you to get holly 
from a rare old tree growing on an upland about a mile from where you 
lived. She had said a day or two ago,‘ Oh! that she bad a spray of 
holly from that tree.’ So, as I wanted country air, and a country walk, 
and wished to please one so kind to me, and one whose pleasures are 80 
few, I set off by the earliest train this morning to eee Emmy had 
described. A long and weary walk it was, for I was lly ignorant of 
the locality ; but at last finding the farm, I piloted my way thence more 
easily to the bleak upland where stood the fine old tree. There I 
gathered this spray, it is Emmy’s own.” And as he speaks, Samson un- 
buttons his threadbare coat, and lays the lovely coronals of Nature’s own 
a before the blushing little maid. 

“ Well, well!” laughs John Tacker, as he carves at the cut-and-come- 
again pork pie, “I love Em very dearly, dearer than most fathers, but I 
shoulda’t bave had silly stuff enough in me for this, I fear.” 

You are right, John Tucker ; as as the world shall endure, fathers 
will never do what lovers do, be sure! 

Samson says — on the little maid says nothing ; so John carves 

are 


away at the pie, and very happy. 
“ ? wh im, presently, “ didn’t you go in to Raspers, and 
didn’t they tell you that father had come ?” ° 

“No; I went in, for—for—for a little—parcel I’d left there,” he re- 
plies, hesitatingly ; “ but, as I could hear that they were at supper, I 
sought for what I wanted, and crept out again as softly and as quickly 
aslcould. They heard me, as I closed the door, and called after me, but 
I pretended not to hear them.” 

“ Abel is about the most sunshiny little barber I ever saw,” says grave 
John. “ But now, I think me, pie won’t do alone—we must have 
beer, and a little something else. Em, find me * je. and I'll fetch it.” 

Samson dissents to this, and proposes to go. t Tucker will listen 
to nothing of the kind, as, indeed, no one with feeling would ; for Sam- 
son bas the aspect of a prostrate Hercules: so the little maid finds u 
an old handless water-jug—such being the only one not poder the 
of lock and key. 

Tucker is a shrewd reader of character, though an unlettered man ; 80 
he judges well of Samson, or he would not thus leave him and the little 

jone. 


As soon as her father’s foot is up the stairs, Samson leans back in his 
chair, and reaches off the dresser the lit:le parcel be bas brought with 
him. When its papers are unfolded, there is seen the prettiest of emall 
leather-covered work-boxes—a dream of Em’s for many a day, but not 
till now attained. 

“ve saved and pinched for this a long while,” sa 
gives the work-box, and puts his arm 
would have been a better one still had I been a richer man.” 
Biot t 

ving gone so to obey highest wish, 

otherwise than 

“ But I fear,” he says, just now 
gether, my pone ase our 

“ He is going to take me 
while ; bat you must come, 


ys, “at having been so 
the world as I have bad, are 


falls by-and-by asleep on his shoulder. 
things ; and ere midnight has come, Samson 
@ month’s warning on the morrow. Then 
diligently assist honest Joho in all his ons ; and eventually 
sailing with him to New Zealand, serve him for one whole year, as the 
price for the little daughter the strong maa loves so well. 

Samson Acre and John Tucker join bands upon the vow. When honest 
men do this, there need be no record of the law. Faith and truth are 
more eternal thao written parchment or graven stone. 


has been duly d 
Dessert 


8 
Mr. Kneebone’s goose 

of wonderful excellence. 

cards, end scandal ; eventually su 

about half-past eleven, P.M., the Quilebers — 

“ willa.” As soon as that hospitable mansion is out of sight, and no folks 

in bearing, Quilcher nudges his wife oa the arm. 

_“ Pretty extravagant goings on, eh? didn’t you think so? Hot part- 
ridges tor supper, and all that sort of things. But it won’t last long! 
Mr. Bitter, who eat so largely of the goose, my dear, and flourished off 
wae hinted that @ crash was near at hand : bills dis- 

on ’ 


know not what.” 
Mrs. Quilcher—who always relishes 
did you notice that? And then to 
~~ sem f= | eerie 
a lock on ’em, I would.” 
“I don’t doubt you, my dear; but other folks’s extravagances ain’t 
ours. I only know it’s an uncommon nice thing to have a dinner you 
ain’t to pay for.” 
Mrs. cher 


at dinner time. I’d soon 


she 
| 
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If you like to make ete ebeat nothing, and risk your neck, you can,” | and learns the colour of each, but nut its properties, Tous, that delight , it will be reproduced by them in other forms of good, aud :o live for 


ays Z, 310, with a dignity truly official, * bat first let us knock aud see | of moralists, the bee, might look into many more blossoms in a day, if it | ever. 


i the girl may have only got a friend or two. X, 204, 
wt Oecd, cald comeing about a bint he got from a cab man, and 
of a man going in somewhere about eight o’clock with a two-handled 
basket—bat I’ve seen nothing bat a decent-looking stranger come forth 
to buy some beer at the public cppestie. X, 204, is always ‘lighting on | 

, —l t the man to do so.” 
mel ae wag then,” replies Quilcher, angrily ; “and mind, Mr. Z., 

1 ted to-morrow morning. , 
mr Very el” says Z., with impertarbable dignity. Whereupon | 
Quilcher darts off in vicious haste ; whilst Z., ascending the step, makes 


KNOCK THREE ON QUILCHER’S DOOR. 
The instant after, os heard ding the stai , and then 
ing along the equalid little passage. 
en This y anewering of your door, ma’am,” says Z, “do not look 
very like thieves.” 





only did not care to carry away any of the honey. To make the right 


“ Thank God for booke,” said Sydney Smith ; and who that has kaown 


use of a book is not so easy a matter as it appears. what it is to depend on them for companionship but will say from his 


Various as are the kinds of books, so various are the uses to which we | heart, “ Amen?” 


In lone country houses, where friends are few 


: i 
put them. There are thore who read to kill time, as a refuge—ob, | crowded city streets, amid greetings where no kiudvess is, thank bod 


shame! shame !—from themselves. 


There are those who read because | for books ! 


Dearest, best of friends—soothing, comforting, teaching, 


some work is in fashion, and it were bad taste not to be able to talk of | carrying us far away from the “ briars of this workiug-day world ;” 


it. There are those who read in order to give the public the benefit of | 


read indiscriminately with morbid wideness of taste, as the savage de- | 
vours earth. Lastly, there are those who read little, but with discern- | 
ment; whose books are their honoured friends—“ the souls who have 
made their souls wiser ”’ 

Of those who do think—and the practice bas gone out of late—there 
are a few who thiok for themselves, and a great many who think for the 
benefit of others. These last are sometimes called, for convenience, cri- 
tics. All works must first pass through their furnace before they are fit 


rs. Quilcher hasn’t breath for words, for, like a cat, she is preparing | for the general reader, who pays bis fivepence cheerfully for the Weekly 


for a spring. 


Rasper, aud gets a vast variety of opinions for bis money. In a spare teu 


Bat as soon as the door is unlatched, and the chain withdrawn, there | minutes he bas the opportanity of reading what another has written in 
stands no defenceless child, but a strong, earnest-looking, well-dressed | ten days, concerning a work which bas occupied a third party perbaps as 
map. Bebind him is little Em, her shawi and bonnet on, and her box in | much as ten years, How admirably is labour shortened now-a-days! 


her hand ; whilst, towering above both, is Samson. 


As we pay an architect to baild, so we pay a critic to think for us; and 


“Thieves! thieves !—fire! fire!’ screams Mrs. Quilcher, darting for- | so considerate it is of the critics always to find the beauties. Sometimes 


ward to strike the girl, but prevented by the strong man’s arm. 


| there is a notice in the shop-windows—" A few improvers wanted.” It 


“ Stand back,” he says, “I’m Emma’s father, and your last work of this | must certainly come from an author who is waating critics. 


sort is at an end.” 

“Thieves! thieves!” she calls again ; “ the coals stolen—the cupboard 
broken open.” va 

“ Yes,” interrapts John, “I’ve been here some time, because I didn’t 
want to steal away like a thief in the night, and so waited to speak to 

‘ou. Sure we’ve had a pipe, some beer, and supper; but none of there 
Care been at your expense.” Rt 

“ Ain’t they—ain't they? Policeman, take the thiet into custody, and 
pull away that girl—she’s my servant.” 

“ Bat she’s my child,” interrapts stout John ; “ and if you lay a mn 
on her, or hinder her a moment—for I’ve come to fetch her away—I’ll 
summon you before the next magistrate, and get you punished for your 
months of cruel usage. Stand back !—let my child alone.” : , 

Finding her foes invincible, and policeman Z only too well inclined to 
side with them, she beats ber way past them, casting unutterable looks 
of hate on Samson as she does so; and rushing down stairs, reaews ber 
screams of “ Thieves! thieves!” But above these are now heard most 
disma\ and sepalchral groans. A 

“ Tbere’s Quilcher tumbled over the wall,” smiles Z, as he opens hie 


| It was a beautifal moraing ia July when we were introduced to a new 

poem. Ino a spirit of the purest symbolism, it was bound in a suit of 
| green, that it might shine upon our booksbeives as a pleasant oasis in a 
| desert of law calf or theological cloth. It was given us in the summer 
| months that we might read it, where it should be read, uader the labar- 
‘num shade or by the brook side. Thousands of bande were held out for 
| it; thousands of hearts were content 'o watch and to receive. But by- 

and-by there atose murmure. One said that it ougbt not to be called aa 

Idyll ; a second that the blank verse was not what it should be ; a third 
| that this simile would never do, and that illustration was not correct. 
| Meanwhile those who were not gifted with such subtlety of vision were 
| reading quite unsuspectingly, fiuding only a delight in the company of 

Artbar and his kaights—winning a glow from the bracing air of the old 
|rude time—weepiog with the fallen Guinevere—reverently gathering 
| those great lessons, which the poet bas drawn out of the fabled world, 
| and wondering how the doings of an age should have such a value for 
| alltime. Ah me! who would be a critic by choice, if be had but the 
| chance of being only a common reader. And yet there was a tenderness 
in the critics in handling this poem, which it was curious to compare 








never importupate, never impatient, may we learn to use you as you 


| their jadgment—those mysterious men, the critics. There are those who | use us ! 


sa 


WHY I DON’T LEAVE MY LODGINGS. 


When I tell you that I live ia a large manufacturing town—that I 
lodge in one of the dreariest streets of that town—that the window of 
my sitting-room is 0 constructed that any passer-by can look into it at 
bis leisare—that whenever I Jook out there is right before my eyes, in 
the middle of the road, a huge cavity, which, in rainy weather, is filled 
with black water, and in fine weather is a mass of black mud—that the 
door of my bedroom opens spontaneously at every whisper of the va- 
grant wind—that the ambient air can come and go as it pleases through 
a convenient chink in the window, which refuses to shat quite down, 
charm I never so wisely—and that the consequence is, | have a continual 
cold in the head, which interferes unpleasantly with my pronunciation of 
certain consonunts—that my landlady bas what is culled “a very pe- 
culiar temper,”’ though not more peculiar than is to be expected from a 
woman with one leg shorter than the other—and that lodgings are easily 
procured at a reasonable rate, you will thiak me a great fool for not “ flit. 
ting.” You are welcome to your opinion, bat first bear my reasons. 
First of all, my landlady is evidently very poor, aud shows considerable 
anxiety to retain me, so I try to convince myself that I stay partly on 
that account, and not because I have an inexpre:sible horror of new 
places ; secondly, I reflect that you may have worse things than air in 
your bedroom, and I prefer a cold in the bead to certain white lumps 
with a little red spot in the middle all over my precious body ; thirdly, 
there’s not an inch of child’s flesh ever seen in the house ; and lastly, on 
the other side over the way, exactly opposite my window, there’s a re- 
gister-office for servants, From this office I derive so much amusement, 
and so much food for thought, that I am not at all certain I am justified 
in enjoying it all gratis. As I never learned the useful art of looking 
through a brick wall, I can’t say exactly what the internal economy of 
the establishment may be ; I have only, by diligent ataring, convinced 
myself that it iskept by a middle aged woman, woo, from her appearance, 
I should say bad once herself belonged to the “ domestic” sisterhood 
and, peradventare, filled the responsible office of cook or housekeeper, 
before she discover d that it was more lucrative, as well as independent, 


bull’s eye, and advances to a door, which, when unbolted, leads into a | with the abuse they felt it necessary to bestow on the Laureate’s preced- ' to find places for others than to fill them one’s self. She is married, too, 


small yard. But be bas not far to go, for, tumbling forward, comes 
Quilcher, his eye blackened, his nose bleeding, bis ankle sprained, and 
groaniog like Caliban, or a bear with a sore ear. : 

“ Oh dear, dear, dear—I didn’t know the wall was so bigh. Bat it’s 
all owing to that Samson—the dog! I'll serve him out, He shall be off 
in the morning, and not a farthing of bis two months’ salary shall he 
have.” 

* And I’d put him into prison too,” says Mra. Quilcher, who now re- 
—- up the stairs ; “if you was only to see the fire—the glasses— 

ie — 


“ As be may go in the morning, he shall come to night,” epeaks John, 
loudly ; “the man that bas befriended my child in such a den, shall 
neither want a shilling nora friend. Samson, my man, go up and fetch 
your things, we’ll go togethor.” 

Samson obeys readily ; and going up stairs, soon returns with a soli- 
tary carpet-bag, containing his worldly stores ; and the basket rich with 
the remnants of the great pie—for thither it had been conveyed—as to 
anark. Thus, all things safe, John walks sturdily forth, foliowed by 
Samson and Z, 310. 

“ You'll find yourself reported, young man,” says Quilcher, viciously 
to the latter, as he follows after to close the door, 

“ Very well!” replies dignified officialism ; “ but take care! cheap goods 
coming in carts at night, are already suspected—take care!” 

Goashing his teeth, Quilcher bangs to the door and retreats to the 
kitchen, there to bathe his eye and leg with vinegar ; whilst Mrs. Q. 
mourns that she will have to light her fire in the morniog, and do the 
household drudgery herself. 

So closes the Christmas night! So let there be knocks at every door, 
where there is sorrow, poverty, or wrong! 

This spring I see a band of happy emigrants eet forth. Samson and the 
little maid—so soon to be his wife—John already married to good Cary 
—who is to cook piggy-wiggy and plump currant-sauce in far away New 
Zealand. Happy emigrants! happy fate! loving the dear old land so 
well—yet turning their strong hands and cheery faces away—to do her 
work and service—like hopeful and expectant children. 


— 


BOOKS AND THEIR USES. 
BY DOUBLEDAY. 

Charles Lamb’s friend who left off reading to the great increase of bis 
originelity, assuredly erred on the right side. The danger in this mach 
written-for age is of readiag too much. Placed amongst the countless 
shelves of modern libraries, we are like men with many acquaintances 
bat few friends. We may be on comparatively intimate terms with the 
novelists ; we may occasionally ask a new poet into the house; we are 

rhaps on bowing terms with the scientific writers; we may know the 

torians to speak to ; but where are the old, old books which our fore- 
fathers loved because they were true and tried, when there was not so 
many new comers that a reader felt himsel! called upon to give up his 
best friend, to step across and chat with the smartly dressed crowd of 
strangers at the door? Why do we not know our as good 
Sir Thomas Lee, in “ Woodstock,” knew Ais? Has the reader of these 
pages ever read the “ Paradise Lost” through? Will he ever achieve it, 
unless he be one day cast upon a desert island, and save a Milton from 
the wreck, as well as the salt beef and biscuit? Did he ever read the 
“ Faery Queene?” The only chance for most of us would be to be shut 
up with a Spenser, as we once were with the “Children of the Abbey,” 
for three wet days in a Welsh ian, with no consolation in sight bat a 
Bradshaw’s Guide and a cruet-stand. “ Young men now-a-days,” eays 
one, the late record of whose earnest and loving life has impressed the 
true stamp on all he has written, “read neither their Bible nor their 
Shakspeare enough.” 

Thus, there are books—and books. We read too much, and too little. 


We have great hopes now that our author will never return to such er- 
rors as he was guilty of in‘ Maud.’” And then the critics seemed to 
emile again, and to feel that love towards the Laureate which the late 
L. E. L. tells us we feel to the bird we taught to sing. 

Amid co much deprivation, it is consoling to think that the critic 
usually contrives to retain bis spirits, It has even been noticed that, by 
| some beautiful provision, the more faults he has to find, the merrier he 
jis. Like Ophelia— 

“ Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
He turns to favour and to prettiness.” 

| My friend W. with whom I was the other day looking over a review of 
| a friend’s book, which the reviewer was mangling with the highest enjoy- 
ment, said he was in hopes now that we were returning to the good old 
| Aristophanic school of criticism. He said be would see all reviews abo- 
| lished and have farces substituted instead ; aud bow excellent it would 
be to see Carlyle held up between heaven and earth iu a clothes basket, 
and Bulwer Lytton-and Sheridan Koowles weighed against each other 
in scales. W. went on to say that criticism was not nearly so successful 
as witticism, and that if Shakspeare had lived in our time be would 
have seea that levity, not brevity, wag the soul of wit. He is asad wag, 
W., and always will have his joke. 

Almost ali criticism is too minute and too partial. Hence it fails to 
exhibit any but a most imperfect view of its sabject. {t takes a full- 
blown rose, aod after examination presents to the reader a heap of petals 
without form or perfume. The critic has nosed hie eye-glass, aud some- 
time to the injury of his eyes. For this reason it were well if we never 
read the review of a book till we had read the book itself. Then let+us 
compare our impressions, if it may be, with the large and reverent judg- 
ment of a faller knowledge thaa our own. If you would know where 
ws find such, read Robertson’s Lectures, or Buckaill on the Psychology 
ol 





| 


But still now, as In the time of the ingentous Me. Puff, the namber of 
those who take the trouble of judging for themselves is very small in- 
deed, and we have seen that the critics are always at band to do it for 
us. There yet remains the disagreeable necessity of forming a taste of 
one’s own; but schemes may possibly be devised for relieving the reader 
of this trouble as well. 

Yet there are some left who feel that it is only by being true to their 
owy nature, imperfect as it is, that they will rise above it. They feel 
that from some books they can rise better men, and that from others, 
which are circulated by the thousand, they take no profit. They feel 
that there are some books whose essence is eternal, because it belongs 
toa nature common toal!. The world does not outgrow Shaks . 
But they have found that there are otber books whose work is only for 
some times or for some minds. They bave found a book speak to them 
that is dumb to others. It may be dumb to them now and speak to them 
at afutare time. It may have spoken once and now have ceased to 
speak, like the Oracles in the presence of a deeper voice. They will not 
lightly speak of such, but look back with love and reverence to the steps 
worn by their feet, and those of hundred others, by which they rose “ to 
something greater than before.” 

To understand a great writer, as to understand Nature, we must yield 
our prepoesessions. When we read we lose much by not standing side 
by side with the writer, That in which persons differ essentially, is not 
in the amount of knowledge they possess, but in the point of view from 
which they look at things. With different centres we have different cic- 
cumferences. When the centres of reader and writer are very far apart, 
they live in separate worlds. To understand some writers we must 
cbange our planet and wait patiently till we are acclimatized. 





The former of the two excesses is, | think, the more new and remark- | 
able. Io days such as our own, when the circulating libraries, with 
their million mouths, are 
say that there is little thirst for information of some sort. But there | 
still remains a question whether the craving for books may not be a dis- | 


| Some new form or application. 


Writers may be divided into two large classes—those who write to 


}reveal something new, and lead the reader out of and beyond bis 
speaking to the public, it would be strange to | present kaowledge ; and those who write only to present the old under 


The former is the nobler clase—the 
pioneers of knowledge ; the latter we mast not, however, depreciate. 


ease, and whether we may not live too little in ourselves, and too much | All that we are at liberty to demand of a writer is, that he give us some- 
in others, The professor, whose young friend boasted that he read ten | thing of his own. When a fresh view of anything in heaven or earth is 





rs a day, ing with . 
think?” The old man was right. The master who sees a pupil with 
idle hands, and fears that, being without a book, he is losing his time, 


t, “Indeed, then when do you | opened to us, we are bound to open our eyes wi 


eagerness ; bat when 
the book-writer has no part of bimself for us, but only the warmed-up re- 
maine, the crambe repetifa of others, show him no mercy. If he write on 


might not unreasonably hope that bis other pupil, who is never without | the cover of his offering, “In the name of the prophet,” and we find in- 


a book, is not losing bis thoughts. “ It is bard,” Orlando says, “ to see 
happiness through another man’s eyes.” It is also unprofitable always 
to see things reflected in another man’s mind. There are other books 
besides those printed oa paper, which are not without their value. Per- 
haps, even, it was intended that we should sometimes strive to see na- 
ture at first-hand. 

How refreshing it is to meet now and then with those who never read 
atall. What a relief it is from that clever technical conversation which 
is acquired among readers. I envy those persons, unspotted from Ma- 
die’s, who listen to the sentiments of books with as much astonishment 
&s a savage io a state of primeval nature gazes on criooline. They have 
advantages over us, proud as we feel ourselves. Their thoughts and 
feelings are their own. They can trace them home to their objects, and 
know that they are genuine, unplagued by the thought that the same 

iin ine Ghomaba tate, an aoe as old as the first man 
gazed oo a sunset. Their aspirations and wants are more 
awful to them that they do not know a quotation to fit them with. This 
is high ground, perhaps, and the ingenuoes reader at this point will ex- 
claim, “ Pooh, pooh!” I am content, if he demur, to take a lower 
- The non-reader, if he lose much by not reading at all, consider 
well from bow much he is saved. Traly, the illiterate man has much to 
be thankful for. 
, This oat exons has inconsiderately 
‘ound to criticise, perhaps to contemn, in 
the whole we treat books worse than ‘they treat us. 
with the right welcome at our hands. Unrecognised for their just claims, 


reed wo quickly thet 


side only “ figs,” we will jadge him as Bacon would have judged him— 
by bis fruits. Show him the door. Critic, show this gentleman out! 

It behoves, therefore, the inspectors of the literary market to keep a 
keen watch for these dealers in second-hand traths. Under our very 
eyes large fortunes are being made by the trade in platitudes, the secret 
of which success is perhaps this: There is a class of readers—and a 
large one too— who like to Gnd in books rather what they know already 
than what they have yet tolearn, Unlike the Athenians of old, they do 
not seem to care for any “ new thing,” and are more than satisficd to 
meet again and again with the oldest truisms. For instance ; they know 
that it is very nice to have a friend, or an entertaining book, or that it 
is very proper to be industrious and provident, An ingenious poet accord- 
ingly writes a book, whereio, under a metrical garb, he tells these facts to 
the world. The world, pleased to guise old acquaint uoder a 
new form, proceeds to buy thirty editions. Here, i seems reason 
for keeping to the beaten track. Fortunately, however, we still have 
writers améng us who look to something besides editions. 

One generation cannot decide upon the real work of a book ; only the 
lapse of time can prove whether it bas elements that are imperishable. 
Bat every man who in bis writings addresses bimself successfully not to 
time, party, or fashion, but to that which underlies al) these, may look 
forward to immortality as bis reward ;—poet, philosopher, historian, 
novelist ; it matters little what he is called. inker of our day has 
advanced the theory of “the conservation of force’’—how that . 
once ied, may change its form indeed, but never ceases toexist. So 
we will preach the “ conservation of truth.” The writer may not count 
on the preservation of bis name, but he oe Ne. eo See oe 
tion, to thie, that no trae thought, no beau’ conception be may give 

to the world, will be lost ; that if it be only received from him by a few, 
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ing poem. They were almost betrayed into smiling when the Idylls ap- | I fancy, if the apparition of a male head at the bedroom window of the 
peared. They seemed to say, “ Well, perhaps we were a little too bard | house in the early part of the morning may be taken as presumptive evi- 
on him when he wrote last ; but it was not without a good effect, for bere | dence of the state of holy matrimony ; and there is a damsel of about 
is a work written in a metre which every one agrees to call respectable. | nineteen or twenty years of age, who stands to the proprietress in the 


relation of a niece of all work. I don’t think she is a daughter, because 
she goes out on Sundays alone ; and I don’t think she is a serving-maid, 
because she wears kid gloves to clean the door handle; though, to be 
sure, that, in these days, is but sleader proof. She is very comely to look 
upon ; and when she issues forth on Sunday io a black silk dress, and 
jong brown cloak, with an enticing little hood with a tassel on it, upon 
my werd, she looks very nice. I feel inclined to ask if they bave a 
situation for a promising youvg man ; but I’m afraid I look too shabby. 
I've an Inverness cape, and a silk umbrella with a white bandle—which 
doesn’t come off unless you pull it—certaiuly ; but, aleck for my hat 
and trousers! No—no; the has many a smarter young man to walk to 
and from church (?) with her, I know ; so I won’t expose myself to ridi- 
cule. It is very pretty to see ber on week-days let iu the applicauts for 
situations with a emile, a frown, a stolid air, or an expression of nothing 
in particular, according to the general appearance of the young woman 
who “ wants a place.” 

Very various are these appearances ; the genius of Hogarth alone 
could do them justice. Sve, there is a timid little thing dressed in 
mourning ; poor girl! she has just lost her mother, who would not hear 
of her going trom bome whilst there was a home to ebelter her; but now 
her mother is dead and gone, and she must go out to service. Leok how 
shyly she walks up to the door, her little heart beating with fear and 
hope, for even the poor are fearful ofa repulse, my lady ; and ten pounds 
a year, and tea and sugar, are a matter of hope to the penniless orphan, 
Now sbe gives a little tap at the door, so soft, poor thing, that a watch- 
ful lover would scarcely bear it; then she gives a little cougb, and rubs 
her hands nervously, and looks up and down the street as furtively as 
though she were committing a burglary. Courage, good girl ; they are 
used to knocking at that house, you must rap as though you would 
awaken the seven sleepers, At last she ventures upon cnother small tap, 
a little louder than before, and as luck ordains that some one should be 
in the neighbourbood of the door at that identical moment, it is opened 
at once, and the dear little niece lets her in with a smile of encourage- 
ment—God bless her! Meanwhile, I ponder on her chance of en, 
ment. Will she get a kind mistress, who herself is a mother, and who 
knows what the loss of a mother is? Or will che fall into pitiless hands, 
and go through the inevitable course of damp kitchens, rheumatism, the 
hospital, and the workhouse? Ab! there she comes out with a smile oa 
her face— Heaven grant it may be a good omen! 

Here is another applicant, quite a different sort of person. See how 
she minces as sbe steps up to the knocker! She has purple 
on, and a chip bonnet her head ; variegated ribbons, and a 
coloured dress, with a considerable notion of crinoline beneath it 
boots, too, with high heels, by all that is military! and she bas quite the 
air of fashionable ladies, as she lifts her dress and displays her ankle— 
nota bad ankle either ; and she is weil favoured to boot. She wants a 
situation as lady’s-maid, of course ; but it is a dangerous place for a good- 
looking girl, so dreasy, so vain, and so silly ! 

But who is this who knocks at the door with a bold, unhesitatin 
hand? She looks like Jezebel iu reduced circumetances ; ebe turns sound 
and stares with unabashed face at every casual * . A-strong con- 
stitution has carried ber through every phase o’ domestic servitade ; she 
must be thirty years old, if she is a day, and probably began service at 
fifteen : she bas been scolded and bullied into batred of ail mistresses, 
and “ won’t stand no nonsense from nobody.” She wants a place in a 
lodging-bouse, where wages are high, if the work is hard; where the 
landlady will share the kitchen with her ; where she will bave the Sun- 
day to do what she likes in, and where it will not be put down as a sin if 
she comes home late, and not quite sober.—She is succeeded by a sunny- 
looking lass, who is ready todo anything in the world for next to no- 
thing ; bat she can never stay more than six monthe in one place, for she 
acticipates her wages by indiscriminate breakage ; in fact, she is Irish.— 
It is not difficult to guess what the next comer wants ; ber ruddy cheeks, 

ood natured emile, and | sper ~ buxomness, proclaim her a cook, 
There'll be good times for the policeman on her best, but I fear that all 
attentions to the preserver of the peace will not result ia matrimony, for, 
as Constable J. sentimentally observed : “ It don’t pay to marry the best 
of cooks. Why, if I was to marry all the ’ospitable gals on my beat, I 
should have enough to do, and perhaps be trans for bigamy ; and 
if | was to marry one, I shoulda’t be sweet with the others, and that 
vad be a pretty penny out o’ my pocket in the wayo’ cold meat and 


But the visits to the office are by no means confined to servants ; there 
is a considerable conflax of “ misusses” of all rauks, from the “ missus’ 
who rides in a carriage and pair, to the “ missus” who uses her own stout 
legs. Theee, one and all, I contemplate with aversion ; for I have a no- 
tion that any lady who deserves a good servant, and bebaves as she 
should in making herself acquaicted with her poorer neighbours, can 
never be at a loss to * get herself suited” without having to ad- 
vertisement or the register office. However, I am sure I ought not to 

mble, seeing how they involuntarily contribute to beguile my time, 
t is great fan to observe the proceedings when a lady in a carriage and 
a lady on foot arrive at their destination at the eame time ; the lady on 
foot has, you see, jast knocked at the door as the imposing equipage 
drives up and my lady descends from her carriage. The door is opeved, 
and the fedy on loot, who “ hopes she knows how to do her duty in that 
state of life in which it bas pleased God to place her,” draws back, and 
permits her of the carriage to enter first, scowling at her all the while in 
a very unenvious aod Christian manner. When they are seated in the 
waiting-room, I have been given to understand that the “grand” lady, 
appeased by the deference paid by the other to her borses and tootman, 
graciously condescends to enter into conversation, in the course of which 
she lets it be known how many servants she and how troublesome 
are, and what airs they give themselves, how her late maid acta- 
ally went so far as to tell ber that she didn’t know ber own mind: all 
which information the lady se foot receives with pew eom. foser yan pond 
nods of assent, and simpers of sympathetic men 








astonish 
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THe AlGi on. 








But here comes the real scourge of the race of servant-maids—the sort | 
of woman who advertises that “a housemaid is wauted in a Christian | 
family, at £10 a year, without tea and sugar,” leading one to imagine 
that most families in this country are Jews, Turks, infidels, or heretics, | 
and that the fact of living in an ortbodox family is a clear equivalent for | 
the aforesaid groceries, She drives up to the door in a“ one-borse shay,” | 
with a sour-looking man in a brown great-coat and silver-plated buttons 
as jebu. She takes the eppestany, as she passes from the vebicle to the | 
door, of extracting from her reticule and = to the man in the shab- | 
by coat a tract entitled the Dying Drunkard ; for she saw him emerge | 
from the public house at the corner, whither, as he bas no house of bis | 
own, poor man, he went for a slice of bread and cheese, and a half-piot | 
of porter, and she trembles to think of bis future — O Mary, Mary, 
it will be a ead day for you, when you engage yourself to that respect- | 
able old lady! No followers are allowed there, you may depend upon 
it: she would rather be burned at the stake than have it said of her that | 
sbe encouraged a viriuous attachment between you and the baker's 
young man. She'll bave no young man about the house, if she knows it : 
80 you will have to exercise all kinds of deceit, Mary, for the sake of | 
hiding those little flirtations which Nature extorts from woman ; and if 
you do not become, in couree of time, an artful, cunning, bypocritical 
minx, it will not be the fault of your mistress, Mary. 

Sometimes one sees such nice-looking, placid, ladylike old dames be- 
sieging the door of this slave-bazaar, that one caunot help wondering 
what business they can have there ; they look so benevolent, that it must | 
be quite a pleasure to serve them in the very meanest capacity ; the 
carely can bave no difficulty in finding the requisite Abigail. But, O | 
dear! there’s no judging, as people say, by outward appearances, espe- | 
clally in the case of a well-bred woman ; she has beeu so very properly 
educated, that she has no spontaneous feeling whatsoever ; she goes to 
the register-office just as she goes to the Tractarian church, because her 
neighbours do it; and she would go to the Temple of Juggernaut with 
the same sweet, pliant, unquestioning piety, if she found that was the 
custom of the gentry of ber neighbourhood. Not unfrequently I observe 
that the proprietress of the office herself ac ies the “1 to 
the door, and from her parting salutation, one can determine approxi 
mately the number of servants that the excellent lady keeps; for the 
proprietress is mistress of every kind of valedictory gesture, from the 
deep courtesy for the family “where a butler is kept, ’ to the smile of 
protection and encouragement for the widow “ in want of a general ser- | 
vant.” Was it thus, 1 wonder, in the daysof Noah? They ate, and 





others with a conviction that he is generous, upright, and trustwortby, 
is likely to have opportunities for bettering himself thrown in bis way. 
There can be no doubt that the perception of the temporal ven oad 
of virtue bas some sort of tendency to make men virtuous, although ba- 
man action is far too —— to permit it ever to be true that the 
hope of rewards is the sole determining cause of goodness. We can 
never safely strain the quality of virtue too much, or insist too uoreserv- 
edly that abstract perfection shall be the test of human excellence. It is 
fortunate that there should be a love, even among good people, for the 
pleasures of the world, which prevents them from wang, Me far sepa- 
rated from their kind. The writers of domestic fiction in England might 
perbaps seem altogether unearthly in their wisdom and goodness, were 
not the Earl there to remind us they are but women. 


to depict virtue as handsomely paid for. The only thing is that we may 
wish fiction was not so entirely given up to common sense. Fiction is 
now almost wholly divided into two kinds. The one paints the best lit 
tle thoughts of litte people—the other paints the worst little thoughts 
of little ~~ Both kinds are very well in their way ; but we hope 
that before long the fashion will siightly alter. The very name as 
well as notion of greatness has died out of the sphere of fiction-writing 
at present. The market demands slight realistic sketches of Eoglish in- 
teriors ; and the market gets what it wants. But we hope that the taste 
for a larger canvas and ‘& bolder handling will some day arise. Why 
should uot virtue be exhibited as its own reward? We cannot too 
strongly repeat that uo real person would be burt, while our imagina- 
tions would be excited, and sympathies which, if unpractical, are at least 
elevated, would be called into play. We must do Mr. Kingsley the jus- 
tice to say that he has attempted to put the interest of fiction on a 
higher level than that aimed at by his contemporaries ; and whatever 
his faults me be, they certainly do not lie in low nature of the subjects 
that interest him. But, generally speaking, we may say that the smal- 
lest actions of human life are those that absorb the attention of novelists. 
This is much to be regretted. The aspiration after goodness will not 
enable us to dispense with the love of greatness. We can fancy a good 
person unconsciously rewarding virtue with money or rank, according 
to his or her peculiar preferences, and subsequently defending this on 


prudential grounds, and by referring to common experience ; but we 
t i to template great things and cha- 





cannot fancy a person 
racters much caring to allot the virtuous maa his right quantity of pud- 
ding. We do not wish novelists generally to take subjects that are too 





Common sense | 
tells us that it is in some measure true, and also in eome measure wise, | 


February ll 


| cultivated slope—several acres of land have been “ cleared” —some for 
years, evidently, others so lately that the blackened stumps of trees stil] 
appear gloomily above the luxuriant grass. Here and there a snake. 
_ fence winds over a ridge, and is hidden again in a hollow ; close to the 
, house a small stream rushes along over rocks to that lake, as large ag 
| our own Derwentwater, which washes the base of the slope I have spoken 
of. How it glitters in the sun’s rays, how perfect the effect of those 
points and islands, with their heavy rocks and dark foliage, which rise 
| abruptly out of the dazzling water ; and then that grey, yet distinet 
| tidge which shuts in the view. Well, we have waited long enough out- 
| side ; now let us see if the proprietor of this establishment, to whom @ 
| message had been seut by a “ trader,” about a week before is expect- 
g ue. 
| “Glad to see you, gentlemen, first-rate time for sport,” and the owner 
of the voice, dressed in the every-where-to-be-met-with grey “ home- 
n,’”’ with a brilliant scarlet flannel shirt, and straw hat, rolls out of the 
| door, and sets to work, without loss of time, to unbarness my 
| whose wants having been attended to, we proceed to fortify ourselves 
| with the breakfast prepared for us by the “old woman,” who had not 
| seen “a strange face for three months, and better.” This breakfast 
| consists of the perpetual ham and eggs, with hot bread and cold bread 
of more varieties than I feel equal at this present moment to describing, 
| Half-past six o’clock sees us loaded with fisbing-tackle, food, kettle, &., 
| which miscellaneous collection of baggage bas been divided between us 
—Jack taking, I must confess, the lion’s share—on our way to the first 
| day’s fishing-ground, some five miles from our balting-place. For about 
| three miles we follow a “ track,’’ that is to say, a siga to the regular 
that body has been there before him,—nothing like our 
English notions of a path. Then we come on a little opening among 
| the trees, and a half-ruined “‘lumberman’s” hut. Here we strike off 
into the regular untracked “ busb,” and while we are scrambling along, 
| loads and all, through the entangled uaderwood, let me say somethin 
| of our guide “Jack.” He probably had a surname, but the nom 
| guerre by which he was known answered all our purposes so well, that 
we never thought of inquiring farther. His grandfather was an old 
| soldier, discharged after “ the war of independence” with a grant of 
; land—the same spot we have already seep; and Jack, in additioa to 
tolerably successful farming, was well known as a guide to every one 
| whose inclination led bim in that direction to try the perils of moose- 
| hunting in winter, or the milder, but bardly less exciting sport of salmon 
| or trout-fishing in summer. His square, strong form, dark face, and 
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drank, and married, and were given in marriage, we know, as they eat, | big for them ; but in an age when fiction is so eagerly devoured and so | clear, sharp, blue eyes, make him ia appearance a good type of his 
and driok, and marry, and are given in marriage in our day ; but did | widely diffused, it would be a real gain if the nobler aspects of human | class. 


they have register-offices for servants? | 
Mrs. Noab give? And was it with or without what answered to “ tea | 
and eugar?” Did Mrs. Shem allow “ followers,” or did she agree with 
Mesdames Ham and Japhet that she “ never heard of such a thing?” | 
And in those days, were there any such things as register-offices? Those 
establishments save a great deal of trouble, I have no doubt ; but if peo- | 
ple will not take trouble in matters relating to their household, it serves | 
them quite right if they very eg! get imposed upon. There can | 
be but little doubt that register-offices, ny the very ease with which they | 
enable engagements between “ missuses” acd servants to be transacted, 
work incalculable mischief: they lessen that anxiety to keep their ser- 
vants on the part of housewives, which is the best guarantee for good | 
treatment ; aud they encourage, on the part of servants, a propensity to | 
change, one of the worst consequences of which is a pre-disposition to | 
non-attachment towards their employers, whereas attachment is one of 
the surest incentives to the discharge of their duties, “ not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers ;” they simply take care that they will so behave 
themselves that “ missus” shall not be able to refuse them a “ character,” 
whenever it may please them to seek a new abode for any of the thou- 
sand-and-one causes which so often astonish a “ missus ;’’ and the most 
favourite one is ennui, or “ the having been long enough in one place.” 
However, as long as that register-office remains over the way, | don’t | 
mean to leave my lodgings, for I like to see the many faces, and speca- | 
late upon their many fates ; and I like to see—and I don’t care who | 
knows it—the little niece cleaning the door-handle. 


So 


THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE. 

Most persons have a dim impression that virtue is ite own reward. It 
would be hard to say precisely why they think so; but they have al- 
ways heard that it is the case, and the teachings of the best books and | 
the lives of the best men seem in accordance with the statement. And | 
if persons capable of reflection were to be asked for their deliberate 
colaten, they could not help acknowledging that goodness does really 
meet with its substantial and sufficient recompence in the mere fact of 
its conscious existence. Whatever may be the truest theory of human 
motives or of the binding force of morals, there can be nothing clearer 
than that good, true, and honourable persons cease to think of reward in 
the highest enjoyment of goodness, truth, and honour. But all this is 
usually removed to the sphere of thought secretly reserved by most per- 
sons for abstract and unpractical propositions. The vast majority of 
men and women like to see virtue credited with a just a grey oe of 
marketable worth. They cling to the trust that goodness will be found 
to answer, and that its end will always be like that of Job, and that at 
the close of the account it will appear that the good man has twice as 
many camels and sheep and oxen as he set out with. This intense long- 
worldly success as a proper tribute to virtue shows itself most 
curiously in fiction, where the characters and the events are all contrived 
to suit the fancy and satisfy the tastes of the writer. It might have been 
thought that sore waning ffurded a very hand opportunity of let- 
ting virtue show itself as its own reward. [fin real life the virtuous man 
is unprosperous, he goes through real suffering ; but if a hero or heroine 
starve, nobody is hungry except on paper. It is true that, in order to 
work ou the feeling of pity, the most excellent people in stories some- 
times come to horrid ends ; but they are never, or most rarely, exhibited 
as living on in a state of indifference to worldly success, The writer is 
conscious that he or she would not like virtue unless a certain allowance 
of pudding went with it; and as it seems unkind to defraud the imagi- 
nary characters of similar rewards, there is always ow of pudding 
prepared for them, Different kinds of writers have different notions of | 
external happiness, and therefore assigo different kinds of success to 
the good creatures of their brain; but there is always something good 
provided. 


We have our admirable lady novelists who are religious as well as 
moral, who freely introduce texts and the Catechism into the framework 
of their tales, who watch with the keenest anxiety all the flactuations 
in the spiritual state of their puppets. Why do they not let virtue’s 
triumph satisfy virtue? They have too much human feeling to do so. 
They must provide something very nice for their good characters. But 
they ft y do not care much for money. As long as the hero has an 
El than mansion and a park large enough to admit of varied word- 
painting, they are indifferent to a rent-roll. They rather despise riches 
asin bad taste, and distrust them as likely to prove a hindrance and a 
trial. But what they do dearly love Is rank, and they take care that in 
that way the puppet shall be eminently successful. They like to show 
this triumph of virtue in its strongest colours. We must all remember | 
the familiar character of the good, gentle, lady-like sister of the family. | 
She is rather looked down on by the others, bat she is patient and sweet, 











for her trust is not in herself. Vulgar people patronize her, and she en- great in their “ solidarité,” but enough to petrify M‘Adam, as they rear | just as we are, in our wrappers, and yoy Benes 


dures it like an angel. She stays at home, mends the younger children’s | 
teaches them the alphabet, studies their characters, and, with an 
invaluable plasticity of intellect, pursues a different system of education | 
as ev ference of character is observed. In the depth of her uano- 
ticed distress, however, we never feel the slightest uneasiness on her ac- 
count. We know that the usual 
worked up to a very high pitch—if we are carried as far as human na- 
ture can go, are made to approach the cold pure regions of religious | 
philosophy—then it is not an Earl, but only a tall, commanding, expe- | 
rience young curate of the best possible family. The lovers are poor, but | 
gion, 
blessed with the abiding consciousness that their richest neighbours are 
really lower in the social scale, 
man ve my aye point to something that not only does cbtain but ought 
to obtain in society, There is almost always a common-sense justifica- 


their poverty is gilded. It is irradiated by the light of reli and 
We may be sure that indications so strong of the real charatter of hu- | 


How many shekels a year did | life were more prominently brought out by the few novelists who are | 


competent to touch on them. 
La — 


CATCHING TROUT IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


I am dreaming of the last ball I was at—or the ball I am to be at next 


At last, hece we are at the end of our journey, at least, here we may 
| begin to think of sport. I will try to give some idea of the place we find 
| ourselves in; but, as I could not even flatter myself that the sketches I 
proceeded to take do it justice, I cannot expect to succeed better in writ- 
ing. First of all, we are in the perfect solitude of the bush, a silence 
which “ may be felt,” its effect is not lessened by the sound, at intervals, 


—I am not sure which : at all events, I am cooling myself, not alone, in | of our own voices. Above us the magnificent forest trees are almost 
@ conservatory after an unusually rapid dance, when crash goes a pane of | hiding the blue sky, and only allowing flecks of bright light, here and 


glass, another, and then another. What can be the matter? I am first 
so surprised, and then so angry, that I open my eyes by degrees, actually, 


| and find that I am lying on my bed, almost dressed, and that my servant 


is knocking with much energy at the door, Having become so far con- 
scious, I suddenly remember that Captain V. and myself, baving a few 
days rest from our ordinary harrassing occupations ia the celebrated town 
of , British North America, have arranged to go on a fishing ex- 
pedition, pour passer le temps. I also recollect that, in order to make the 
most of our time, we had agreed to start at one o’clock this morning. So 


| it was in consequence of this arrangement that my dreams were co rudely 


disturbed. My “ waggon” is already waiting at the door—a “ waggon,”’ 
by the bye, here supplies the place of all innumerable varieties of one- 
horse vehicles in use in the “ old country ;” and the prominent feature of 
mine, which may be taken as a type of the more “refined” class of wag- 
gon—are, imprimis, a seat for two am 3 with light wooden frame— 
under this seat, a light wooden tray, with “ splash board” in front, which 
sur ports the feet, and also holds a reasonable amount of luggage, &X., 
ana under this again, four very light wheels. Our luggage, consisting 
chiefly cn this occasion of our rods and fishing-tackle, with two or three 
flannel shirts, and some tea and sugar in a hamper, as well as rugs and 
wrappers for night-work, does not take long to stow away. We have, 
each of us, a litle brandy in our flasks, but very little—for tea is the al- 
most universal beverage of every body here, while in the “bush.”” Some 
ten minutes’ driving, up a hill or two, while lamps grow less and less 
frequent, and we are out of the town, rolling along a road which is as 
good as an ordinary Eaglish turnpike road—passiog every now and then 
through spots of perfect darkness, where clumps of firs overhang the road 
on each side, and now again looking over a broad spread of water stretch 
ing away from our feet, with a row of distant wooded slo; appearing 
more and more clearly as the moon slowly rises. I have all the beauties 
of nature to myself as Cuptain V. (who did not take the prudent precau- 
tion of indulging in a few hours’ sleep before starting), has been dozing, 
to say the least of it, almost from the time of our leaving the door, and 
the cigar which he so carefully lighted before he mounted the waggon, 
dropped from his mouth before we were clear of the town, rather to the 
detriment of a certain plaid, wherein bis extremities were wrapped. Just 
after sunrise, we come to a collection of wooden buts, all small, all dirty, 


| there, to peuetrate to the mass of interlaced boughs, and shrubs, and fo- 
| liage underneath. Before us is a stream, varying from ten to twenty 
| yards in breadth, rushing down the slight slope here in rapids, with 
| rocks rising in all directions above the water; and there in a regular 
| fall of eight or ten feet. From the point we are now at, we are to fish 
| up the stream, a little distance to a pool, where there is a chance of our 
finding a salmon or two—trout being the primary object of our expedi- 
| tion. 

Up the stream we go, wading, scrambling, slipping off rocks, catching 
| flies and line in the boughs, which effectually prevent avy but the most 
crafty kind of “ cast ;” bat all this time catching trout, weighing from 
| half a-pound to three times that weight, which we do not bother our 

selves with carrying, but string together on thio sticks, and leave on 
rocks till we return again. 

“ What in the world!” shouted V., hed on a bough over a fall, to 
me, . aus mysterious beasts which swarms round my fly and won’t 
touch it!’ 

I know they are fish, common enough in these waters, but whose name 
I have forgotten at the moment—like trout in size and shape, but of a 
paler colour, which won’t be caught. The most satisfactory pon of the 
affair being, that they are worth nothing when they are caught. 

Here is our pool, dull and still, with swamp on two sides. Here I put 
on the “ gaudiest” fly of my collection, and try for a salmon. 
so <2 patience is tried, I hook — and thanks to —— 

a performances generally, b bye, consists in carr a 
Posinese-like landing net, and * in conv: and abies ap 
various subjects—I land him safely. However, we leave the rest of bis 
tribe, if there are cag bs the undisturbed, and 
stream again, As heat of the 
water running beside us ; 
cious otium sine dignitate. 
sketch-book, but the mosquitos and “ 
hands being ouplenyh to attack me most 
in “ drawing bi ” Ter 


and possessed each of them, apparently, of at least one Pig. which is con- | successful 


sidered, more Hibernico, part of the family. V. who has just opened his 
eyes, constrained thereto by a vehement appeal from me, that he would 
admire a certain sunrise “ effect,” has visions of Jamaica floating before 
him, as he sees some ten or twelve little black urchias, “ when unadorned 
adorned the most,” rushing out to shriek at us aswe pass. There is, too, 
at the door of almost every alternate hut, a peculiarly black matron with 
some more or less gaudy cotton, wound, turban fashion, about her head, 
occupied (in addition to staring at us) in squalling at.either pig or chil- 
dren, and in nursing an admirable likeness, on a small scale, of herself. 
I explain to V., as we leave this interesting colony bebind, that it is one 
of the “ negro villages’”’ which one meets with in the country, colonised 
by the descendants of certain emancipated slaves who were incontinently, 
— years ago, turned adrift into our “ British North American” pos- 


ions. Some of these, generally, it seems, women, form a considera- | O 
| ble part of the “ low” population at one or two of the sea 
| as we see, “ settle” up the country, but 1am not aware of their devotion 


rts. Others, 


to agriculture, having met, as yet, with grand success. 

How gloriously warm the summer sun is now, as it pours its first rays 
into our eyes. How it rouses all the ebildren of the forest around us 
Now, instead of the quiet of an hour ago, birds are singing all round us, 
and the grey and zebra-like striped squirrels are running about in crowds 
along the picturesque zig-zag “ snake fences” which mark off the road 
on either side. The veal has been getting worse for some time, and I 
am paying more attention to the sky than to what is exactly underneath 
#, when bang! bang!—with a quick jerk or two which one trem- 


ble for the spriogs, independently of almost throwing us out of the wag- | V. 


gon—rouses us to a sense of our position. 

What i the matter? Nothing at all, except that one of the small 
torrents, so numerous in this country, has overflowed in the course of the 
last day or two, and made an extempore channel, now dry, of the exact 
spot we are passing along for some ten or fifteen yards. The conse- 
quenee is the displacing ot the gravel, and the bringing to light of rocks, 


their heads at intervals, with yawning chasms between. This difficult 
surmounted, we come, in a few miles more, to a road or track through 
the bush, turning off from the main road. After some reconnoitering 


| and discussion (for neither of us have been exactly to this place before), | fair share of fire- 
| we decide that this must be the track which is to lead us to the domicile | did, blasing at four the next morning. 
Earl is in readiness ; or, if the story is of “Jack.” We proceed painfully along a road which is formed, in dif- | wind ourselves from our J 


ferent places, in addition to its native soil, of —— faggots, and some- 
times of nothing less than tranks of trees, placed side by side with a 
small space between. We are getting accustomed to all these varieties 
of road, and have crossed the fifth rickety bridge (we count the pe onl 
for our hearts rejoice at the fishing prospect held out by the brooks 
them), when a fresh obstacle makes its unwelcome 

A large fir, borne down, 
exactly across our road, wi 
like a natural chevauz de frise. 


appearance. 
oy the weight of years, has fallen 


its deed sticking out to meet us 
We begin by a vigorous attack on the 
truding branches, till we reduce the part which has to 


start for our evenin: 
ing slaughtered, with 
sizes, from three pounds and a-half downwards; horrible to relate, 
though, we leave two-thirds of them on different rocks, for we can’t eat 
them all, and we must only pack the very freshest of our last day’s fish 
to take home with us. 

Now, then, for a supper and bed. We must fix our camp before we 
eat, and here is the very place—in a “ fork” made by a small 
where several young firs growing in a sort of circle, make an apology 
for a roof with their branches. Now for half-an-hour’s work with our 
knives and axes to cut away the boughs, and to make a thick mattrass 
of small spruce branches for our bed, as well as to get logs for our fire. 
at come thousands of fireflies as it grows darker, as if they mean to help 
us, but soon we shall have fire enough. 

There—we have wood enough now, and while V. and I have been 
ping, Jack has been collecting an armfal of that white, glossy 
bark which helps to make fire, light, wigwams, and canoes for the Indian. 
We build our fire in the most open corner of our camp (of which, by the 
bye, it is to oceupy about half), and put a pile of logs close at hand to 
keep it up during the night. We have the fire into blaze, 
and now for the cooking. We make a ision 

back, 


some sticks, plants one end in the ground 
one for each stick—down the middle of 
vided in the fork of the split stick, and wee arene bege | 
. and I arrange a tripod, and hang thereupon e big black kettle, with 
our tea in it, to boil (the laxuary of tea-pots oknown in the bush 
Our sup byt oy ye phep had tin mugs, bread, some butter from 
| Jack’, the trout, is by no means to be despised. Iam sure no one 
| can appreciate trout ly who has not eaten them, cooked bush fashion, 
| just after he has himself caught them. After su comes the “ calu- 
| ‘met of peace,” half an hour’s talk, and then to rolling ourselves up, 
on our spruce 
stream and fire, we 
in the throws a 
Jack 


ver 





i 


| —feet to the blaze—with the lullaby 
| drop off into sound Whoever wakes up 
| or two on the fire, but I am bound to say that 
replenishing, or we should 


ad 


23e 
RESES 


i 


|“ heavy baggage” and 

| hese be t te net car 

| bien, which we do accordingly in 
egranng are much like yesterday's, we 
| the same fashion ; we don’t catch any sal: 
Benak ps vagy | segue be Nye mandy on 
| P w we are to camp to-night, 
| dp Cag toate oot Go bo Savant Suehes dozen. 
brought half of them with us, but we bave 


ai 


tion of all that cynicism fastens on as its easiest prey. Of course the re- | bare trunk, raised some three or four feet from the ground. The horse | to-night. 


storation to a heroine of her two horses, and the introduction of the | 
ye and elegant parson of fiction, may legitimately provoke a smile. | 
ut in real life two good horses are better than one bad one, and if a 
young lady who fancies clergymen can get one of a distinguished family, | 
it is all the better for her. The notion that virtue leads to pudding rests | 
on a tolerably sound basis, and we cannot reasonably refuse to acknow- 
ledge that it is well it should do so. The writers of fiction * put in| 
a forced and improbable way what qaaney happens. It is as) 
improbable as anything can be that, if you lend a friend in debt 
£2000, be will leave you £200,000; bat it is true that those who 
help others are often helped themselves, and that a man who inspires 


is unharnessed, and “ led’ across, and with much exertion, and putting 
of shoulders to the wheel, literally, we succeed —_— the 

over it. Nothing farther us, till we come y on an 

space, which, pretty as it is, has a borrowed beauty trom its con 

the. dark, almost im ie, shade we have been 

lately, Just to the right of as isa low, Cy 

entirely of roughly sawn per aste| a 

terstices between them. chimney only, made of rough 

or two farmbulldiags, strongly reeumbliag the het, sland out agnian the 
or two farm-| strongly at, out 

dark foliage at the back. In front of the hut extends a ule wate. 


| and the 


waggoa | 


slender roof 
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nake. —the hissing b more constant. 1) bis faith. Surely he cannot be better off than in the bands of Napoleon | tion, I shall endeavour to obtain for the people of Italy freedom from 
© the So dows sos way = feeling aboat the legs, a distinct dream | IIL., who is at once his dutiful son, the most Christian Emperor, and the | foreign interference, by force of arms, ta chad Poe | concerns, and 
‘we as io at Chiswick, and bave had to take refuge from a shower in a successor of St. Louis?—London Times. trust that the affairs of the Italian Peninsula may be peacefully and 
poken ~ t which is not large enough to hold me, and nothing more do I re- satisfactorily settled, Papers on the subject will soon be laid before you. 
em ber till I woke at three o’clock—rain still pouring, and everything | THE PAPAL CRUSADE IN IRELAND Tam in communication with the Emperor of France with a view to 
b rise er carats hed. | . A . AND. f extend commercial intercourse between the two countries, and thus draw 
stinct belonging A ay I shake V., whose sleep having been of the pro-| Irish Roman Catholicism is a power which must not be railed and | closer the bonds of friendly alliance between them. 
bh out- Jack m7 ! aden a amusing to see him awaking at the same time | hooted at, but studied, if Ireland is to be governed as a free country. It| A dispute having arisen between Spain and Morocco, I endeavoured 
om 6 fonndest, nh oo a drenching. No more fishing thi morning, though is a power with some fifty or sixty seats in the House of Commons in its | by friendly means to prevent a rapture, but regret to say without suc- 
cpect to mag ny reed nasted along the lake before going back to Jack’s, and hands, aud which must be expected, like any other great interest, to| cess. Papers on this subject will be laid before you. 

we were bw ‘ivilised life. With a crast of damp bread, by way of break- | make its weight felt in the councils of the nation. If it rans into fana- My Plenipotentiary, and the Plenipotentiary of the Emperor of the 
owner starting for c our traps and our fish and start for a four mile tramp | ticism, and disregards political obligations in the pursuit of so called re- | French, having, in obedience to their inetructions, proceeded to the mouth 
home- fast, we og to Jack’s. Those who have tried, as well as those who  ligious objects, so does the violent Protestantism which disturbs the _ of the Pei bo River, in order to repair to Peking to exchange in that city 
of the through the alk under the same circumstances, will easily believe that | of the community with its Nunnery Bills and Ecclesiastical Titles Bills, | ratificatious of the treaty of Tien-tsin, in pursuance of the 56th clause of 
horse, have not, ba gh thick, wet, bush, with from sixty to seventy pounds which endeavours to exclude from Parliament all men, however able and | that treaty, their further progress was opposed by force, and a conflict 
selves walking ~ hanging to ‘one’s back, as well as at least half that weight of | honest, who will not pledge themselves to vote for the abolition of May- | took place between the Chinese forts at the mouth of the river and the 
d not Se ene clinging to one’s limbs, is not altogether pleasant.| nooth. The manifestations of religious passion, when seen by an impar- | naval forces by which the Plenipotentiaries were escorted. The allied 
akfast — fo due time we come to Jack’s, sit wrapped up in all the avail- tial eye, are as revolting. as opposed to civil and social duty, and as | forces displayed on this occasion their usual bravery, but after sustaining 
bread te blankets of the establishment till our clothes have finished pouring | alien to the true spirit of Christianity, in the one case as in the other. | a severe loss, they were compelled to retire. 1 am epariog in concert 
ibing, am clouds of vapour before the fire, and do full justice, blankets | Let the party of Messrs. Newdegate and Spooner—let those who, like | and codjperating with the Emperor of the French in an expedition in- 
», &e., = all, to one of “ Mra. Jack’s” best breakfasts. This done, we start for Messrs. Napier and Whiteside, are making a last desperate straggle to ex-| tended to compel redress and the fulfilment of the stipulations in the 
cen us “ home,” providently securing the assistance of Jack and the eldest son, | clude Roman Catholic barristers iu Ireland from the highest honour of | treaty. [t will be gratifying to me if the prompt acquiescence of the Bm- 
e first till we have crossed our enemy, the venerable trunk prostrate across the | their profession—look in the glass which the M‘Hales and the Cullens ror of China in the moderate demands which will be made by the 
about road. We leave Jack, having bestowed on bim the not very extravagant | hold up to them, and bebold the inverted reflection of themselves. The | Plenipotentiaries shall obviate the necessity for the employment of force. 
-gular sum of ten dollars, as full, and more than fall, discharge of all demands, | mirror does not flatter. Its image is ugly, but it is true. Not only in | I have directed that papers on the subject be laid before you. 
ce our as well as more fish than they want, and arrive at the door we started | the general lineaments, but in the trait most prominent at the present; An unauthorized proceeding by an officer of the Uniied States in re- 
mong from some sixty hours before, Listes succeeded by this time in getting moment, the re lance is complete. I! Dr. M'Hale proposes to aid the | gard to the Island of San Juan, between Vancouver’s Island and the 
ke off drenched again. We bring with us a large stock of that glorious fresh Papal party in Italy with a million of Irish arms, Lord Shaftesbury lends | mainland, might have led toa serious collision between my forces and 
along, feeling which ever so slight a taste of bush-life gives, and some wonder | to the Aati-papal party the assistance of all the pra ers at his disposal ; | those of the United States. But the collision has been prevented by the 
ethin why so few fishing men in England find their way to the splendid rivers | and it will hardly be denied that the one set of auxiliaries is as effective | judicious forbearance of my naval officers on the spe*, and by the equita- 
vom d fish enough to live on for weeks (if | as the other. The Times has resolved, in its magnanimity, not to with- 


lakes of North America, an’ 1 
they would but keep) for the especial gratification of those of our friends 
who care for such luxuries as trout. 

—[— 


THE CZAR AND THE POPE. 


, does Europe su , is the long-looked-for champion of the 
rent Who is peyton who has been so long waited for to give 
legions and hosts to the small knot of ecclesiastical tyrants who are at 
once so weak, so obdurate, and so cruel? Since Austria bas officially 
declared herself powerless any further to bace her sympathies by arms, 
the Pope and his College of Cardinals have looked round with desperate | 
and eager glance for some one to come to the rescue. Antonelli bas 
been standing like Sister Ann upon St. Angelo, but there is not # sign of 
aid from any quarter. There is a little cloud of dust in the direction of 
Ireland, but it is only kicked up by Dr. Cullen’s lambs. Mrs. Bluebeard | 
has the stain of blood u 
There seemed to be nothing 


| 
| 


for the Pope to do but to repeat what his 
predecessor did 45 years ago, when Austria was the despoiler—to protest 
and submit. At last, however, there is a faint cry in the distance that 
a champion is coming. Never mind whence he comes or what his faith 
may be ; if he bring a sharp sword and a strong arm he shall be welcome. | 
If he were a Mahomedan it would not be the first time that the High 
Priest of Latin Christendom has been in alliance with Mahomedan So- 
vereigns against Christian Princes. Be he black or white, come he from 
the north or the south, if he only have the power to raze Bologna to the 
ground and subjugate Romagna, there are old men in Rome who will 
welcome the solitude and call it peace. 

The champion thas r d of is none other than the Csar of Mas 
covy, the High Priest and Monarch of the Schismatical Greek Charch ; 
the man who has euch heretical notions about Easter, the pretender who 
claims the ianship of the Holy Places, the rival who goes far 
towards holding that the Pope is Antichrist. The head of the Greek 
schism is, according to the Nord, expected to come to the relief of the 





although we believe that the Nord has long since lost their exclusive 
right to represent Russian opinions which it possessed during the Crimean 
war, yet, as every little ecintilla of hope must be just now a great bles- 


sing to the Bishops who are dealing about their ecclesiastical censures to 
each inattemtive audiences, we will tell the story as the Nord tells it. 
that as soon as Alexander II. 


The tale of the specially informed peer is, 
had read the celebrated brochure, “‘ Les Pape et le ,"? he set to work 
to ascertain whether this very terrible pampblet had an official origin. 
Having convinced himself that it was written, if not by the hand, at any 
rate under the inspiration of the Emperor of the French, be sought an 
immediate interview with the Duke de Montebello, the French ‘Awhense- 
dor at the Court of St. Petersburg. So important was the communica- 
tion made by the Emperor to the Duke that we are assured by the Nord 
> immediate recourse to the telegraph, 
to put Count Walewski, at that time Minister for Foreign Affairs, in pos- 
session of the incidents of the interview. 

It seems, according to this authority, that the Emperor of Russia de- 
clared to the French Ambassador that he had seen ene yy t the 
policy of the French Government veering round continually to all points 
of the political compass, aod always presenting itself to the eyes of aston- 
ished Europe in some new and unexpected phase. The Emperor lamented 
that these things should happen just as all the great Powers anxious for 









her keys, and she must pay the penalty. | 


Latin hierarchy. The story is told with many circumstances, and, | 


| cal justice and religious liberty have already done much, as all calm ob- 


draw the boon of political privileges from fanatics, however obnoxious. 
The merciful announcement is fraught with comfort not to Irish fanatics 
alone. We wili venture to request the Zunes to have regard for the ho- 
nour of the English people, and not to insinuate that they are capable of 
repenting, much less of retracting, an act of justice. 

Whatever “Catholic” historians may be pleased to say, Roman Ca- 
tholicism was not the original religion of the Irish Christians, The 
original Irish Church was a daugbter of the British, and, like the British, 
but faintly acknowledged the supremacy and but loosely held the doc- 
trines or conformed to the discipline of the Roman See. Erigena, the 
most famous of early Irish theologians, was an assailant of the cardinal 
Roman doctrine of transubstantiation The Roman yoke and the com- 
plete Roman system of doctrine and discipline were forced on the Irish 
by the Norman invaders, whose enterprise was sanctioned by the Pope 
ou the express condition that the religious subjugation of the island to 
the see of St. Peter should accompany its political subjugation to the 
Anglo-Norman crown. A similar blow had been dealt at the liberties of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church of England, by the same confederates, in the | 
Norman Conquest—Pope Alexander on that occasion blessing tbe arms | 
and sharing the booty of William, just as Pope Adrian blessed the arme | 
and shared the booty of Heury Il. The intense Ultramontanism of the 
Irish Church and people, which now seem so congenial to their nature, 
| in fact had its origin, not in a religious, but in a political cause, 

It arose from the antagonism of the native Irish to the English settlers, 
| which continued after the English settlers, had adopted the Retormed 
religion. It drew strength from the same soil of national —_ 


| 


athy which 
| had given it birth ; and the more the Irish were brought into conflict 
with, and oppressed by their Protestant enemies, the more ager | they 
cherished the religion which was opposed to Protestantism, which con- 
nected its professors with the opponents of Protestantism in other coun- 
| tries, and which gave them a head external to the tyrannical Govern- 
| ment under which they groaned and bled. It ie at least highly proba- 
ble that, if the treaty of Limerick had been faithfully observed, and a 
beral course of policy bad beeu entered on after the pacification of the 
island by William IIL, the bigoted attachment to Rome, which the cold 
| wind of persecution had only intensified, would have melted beneath the 
| warm rays of toleration. We need not say how miserably differeut was 

the course actually pursued. The Irish are now, through our fault, the 

most violent adherents of the Papacy io the world ; and we must learn to 

trace their temper—embarrassing to Government, and exasperating to 
| their fellow-citizens, as we admit it to be—to its true source, and to 
await with patience the effects of a just and humane system in recalling 

the Ultramontane to a sense of his natural allegiance to his country, and 
| his natural duties asa man. The Irish have hearts to be won, aod the 
| Queen may win them as well as the Pope. Their present fanaticism is 
| but the rank offspring of a character deeply religious, and capuble of the 
| greatest sacrifices for religious objects; and tho same spirit, when 

softened and of political bitterness, will form @ noble element in 
| the character of the united people. Thirty years of comparative politi- 


| 


| servers must perceive, in agite of the appearances of the t moment. 
Let us only persevere in the same course, and that 
— and thirty years more will at least double the good that has 
n dore, and reduce at least by half the evil that remains. 
| But while we endeavour to be just to Irish Roman Catholicism on the 
| one hand, we must on the other hand, call upon all our Roman Catholic 











ndly and unre-/|a 


ble and conciliatory provisions and arrangements proposed on this mat- 
ter, by the Government of the United States. I trust that the question 
of boundary out of which this affair bas arisen, may be amicably settled 
in a manner conformable with the justice of the two countries and defined 
by the first article of the treaty of 1846. The last embers of the disturbance 
in my East Indian dominions have been extinguished. My Viceroy has made 
peaceful progress through the districts which had been the principal 
sceue of disorder, and by a judicious combination of firmness and gene- 
rosity, my authority has been everywhere solidly and I trust permanently 
established. I have received from the Viceroy a most gratifying account 
of the loyalty of my East Indian subjects, and ofthe good feeling evinced 
by the native chiefs and the great landholders of the country. The at- 
teution of the Government in India has been directed to the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of the country, and I am glad to inform 
you that an improvement has taken place in its financial prospects. I 
have concluded a treaty with Japan, and a treaty regarding boundaries 
with the Republic of Guatamala. I have directed that the treaties shall 
be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, I have directed the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you ; they have been prepared with 
a view to place the military and naval services aud the defences of the 
country upon an efficient footing. 

1 am glad to be uble to inform you that the public revenue is in @ sa- 
tisfactory condition. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 have accepted, with gratification and 
pride, the extensive offers of voluntary service which I have received 
from my subjects. This ifestation of public spirit has added an im- 
portant element to our system of national defence. 

Measures will be laid before you for amending the laws which regulate 
the representation of the people in Parliament, and for placing that re- 
presentation upon a broader and firmer basis, 

I earnestly recommend you to resume your labours for the improve- 
ment of our jurisprodence, and particularly in regard to baukruptcy, the 
transfer of land, the lidation of the , and such a further fu- 
sion of law and equity as may be necessary to insure that, in every suit, 
the rights of the parties may be satisfactorily determined by the court 
in which the suit is commenced. 

Iam deeply gratified to observe that the great interests of the coun- 
try are generally in a sound and thriving condition ; that pauperism aad 
crime bave diminished, and that, throughout the while of my empire, 
both in the United Kingdom and in my colonies and possessions beyond 
sea, there reigns a spirit of loyalty and contentment, of order, and of 
obedience to the law. With heartfelt gratitude to the Almighty Ruler 
of nations for these inestimable blessings, I ferveatly pray that His bene- 
ficent power may guide your deliberations for the advancement and con- 
solidation of the welfare and happiness of my people. 

Botb houses adjourned after the delivery of the Royal Speech. 


— 


THE WORK OF THE SESSION. 
This day will usher in a Session of Parliament that may 
memorable e in our annals. Once in the 
conflict, it is difficult to preserve a feeling of its real significance, and 
the actors in great events are often thems:lves astoniehed at their mag- 
nitade. Let us now, then, before we are distracted by the war cries of 
party, bewildered with sophistry or blinded by passion, endeavour calmly 
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probably form 
tarmoil of the 


peace f gress ar  fellow-citisens to consider the necessary effect of their present violence, and | to mate the state of things from which we take our @ ture, in 
of ag T 2 aperiel eta’ te. Es pte, aad ond to ths the embarrassment which it must cause to every statesman who is anx-| order that at the end of the Seesion we may have a fixed oe ty which 
French Ambassador all the objectionable principles contained in the {ous to do them justice. How, in the face of such outrageous proceed- | to measure the distance we have travelled. We believe it is no unrea 
pamphlet, and declared decisively that the Government of Russia would | ings as are at present going on—of such outrageous language as is at | sonable stretch of national vanity to say, that at this moment England 
never, under any circumstances, be found aiding in the propagation of | Present being feld—could any Minister attempt to remove the relics of | occupies in a position more dignified and more com than 
such principles. The very existence of Russia depends, we are told, upon | the exclusioniat system? How can any one require that full and entire | she has been able to assume since the Peace of 1815. "The polly of 
ples entirely antagonistic to those which the Emperor of the French onfidesce should be placed in the patriotism of men who are pouring | France which bas successfully humbled Russia and Austria, bas weakened 
made the basis oy present policy. Rassia is at this moment | forth frantic renunciations of their alle to the Government under | the power of continental r nce to those doctrines of liberty and pro- 
proving, by the reforms she is wor! out under an impulse which | Whose laws they live, and @elirious professions of absolute devotion to a | gress of which England is the representative and cham and it really 
always its initiative from the Czar, that she does not hesi-| foreign Power? How cao any one plead in the name of liberty for those | seems as if no inconsiderable portion of the advantages of the war waged 
tate to advance with the spirit of the times. Bat with her it is essential | Who shamelessly avow their desire to keep the Italians in o state of de-| in 1859 was reserved for that country which did all in her power to pre- 
that the impalse should come from above, and not from below. What | tested servitude for the convenience of the Church, or of justice for those | vent hostilities, and consistently refused to take any share in them. 
is to her salutary reform when commanded by the Emperor would be an | ¥b0 are themselves violating that most sacred rule of justice which re- | policy of France oscillated for a while between Austria and ; 
odious revolution if forced on by the people. Therefore, to be consistent | quires that the civil Government of each country should be answerable | but every day gave some new proof of the strength of the one and the 
with himeelf, the Em of Russia must think the Pope in the right foe its conduct to its own people, and liable to the consequences of dis- | weakness of the other, and the principles of England, deriving additional 
0 when he calls u; hls good friends to come and kill his t sub- | affection if it fails in its ~~ Or how, if there is to be a Roman Ca-| weight from ber moderation, took firm ou of the jon of Eu- 
y ects ; and—seeing that, according to the information of the Nord, the | tholic crusade in favour of the temporal dominion of the Pope, can the| rope. The result is a state of things infinitely better than we had aright 
tos cole of the Pope to the Emperor of the French has been that “he | Protestant interest be forbidden to press on at te as leg to expect,—a state of things by no means free from danger or uncertain- 
by the will die, if necessary, but never surrender,”—it is to be expected that the | whelming majority of votes, active on the opposite side? Such | ty, but full of promise and } hope for Italy and for mankind. 
hand to Emperor of Russia will come to his assistance, and protect him in his per- | Considerations as these, connected as they are with the political and eo-| What is more remarkable is, that this triumph of French opinion seems 
d blaze, severance in so & cause. , | cial interests of the Roman Catholic community, are of course to have drawn closer to us the French Government, and produced a 
k splits This is too rd apse possibility even to whip up into a cupfal of hope. | in vain to ecclesiastics totally removed from all political and social in-| more intimate understanding between the Governments of the Em 
s fish— When, if ever, General Goyon and his Frenchmen shall go forth from the | terests, and bent on employing the tem influence of their flock | and the Queen than has existed since the period of the Crimean War. 
b so di- Eternal City, and when the last Zouave shall have ated from the | Solely for the fartherance of clerical objects. They are addressed as | The French nation are destined apparently to be rewarded for the sacri- 
, while Mole at Civita Vecchia, the Pope may strain his eyes for a long time be- vainly to neophytes raised on the wings of ecstatic seal for their ar fices which they have made for Italian liberty in a very different manner 
e, with fore he will see the Cossack lances glistening over the Campagna. | 8dopted faith far above all thought of worldly prudence or of worldly | from that whieh they possibly expected. They do not seem, 60 far as we 
sh). Whatever may be the peculiar notions of Russia as to any abstract prin-| jastlee. Bat they ought not to be addressed in vain to Roman Catholic | can jadge, likely to gain any accession of territory ;—nay, that pre- 
ter from ciples announced in this pamphlet, we may rest very sure that no sym- laymen, whose attachment to their religion ie not the fiery off-spring of | dominating infuence in Italy which they, no doubt, expected, may very 
‘no one with the Pope lies at the bottom of a pan By ofaction. The | yesterday’s conversion, but a settled and sober conviction, and who are | pessibly be neutralized by the erection of a single central homogeneous 
Sashion, Grek Chareh loves not the Latin Church, and the Latin Charch loves | temperate imbued with the sense of civil duty, to know the pro- | Power, instead of a weak and discordant confederation. But they bave 
: * calu- not the Greek Chureh, any more to-day than it did that little while since | per fanctions of ecclesiastics, and the limit at which those functions end. | almost conquered at home two enemies who have hitherto held them in 
lves up, when the two went to war as to which should hold the key of the Church | —London Saturday Review bareh and discreditable subjection.—the Ultramontane Clergy, which 
of the ~ Sepulchre. It is not with European facts that Russia is dis- | ee owes bat a — eee one oy Sbibisiovige 
we soon posed to ; it is only that assen | subjects of a f rince ; t! rotec rt on 
we a log 3 principles by which those facta aout been defended in Se desned pew Xurperv tal Parliament. wasn like a ee in the very heart of French wealth and industry. 
than bis — Alexander IL claims to be Czar of Mascovy by divine right ; | THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. The improvement of commercial relations between the two counties 
Ce bo 3 sa ie of Lr ary 2 | el eat ata etsy py 
. of our have a right, in the absence of & e Goverument, 0 choose | Parliament was opened by Queen Victoria on the 24th ult. The fol-| and intertwine between two independent nations until it becomes f - 
‘stream, their own ruler. Alexander II. will not, of course, hear of such a princi- | lowing is the speech :— possible for their Governments, however powerful and however hostile, 
we meet ple. But a discussion about words is a different thing from a fight| My Lords and Gentlemen:—With great satisfaction I again meet you in | to involve two populations in war who are bound to each other by ties 
To-day’s Sbout facts. It has in all ages of the world that great Kings Parliament, and have recourse to your assistance and advice. My rela-| which Governments cannot bind or loose. 
ke and great States have , or have suffered to be done, many acts which tions with foreign powers continue on friendly and satisfactory footings.) Still, even in this auspicious event there are circumstances which may 
ursel ves outrage all ed upon which their own policy is based. COardi-| At the close of fast session I informed you that overtures had been made | be productive of no small difficulty. We are called upon to sacrifice a 
i before, nal Richelieu, while fee tism in France, fomented our | me to ascertain whether, if a Conference should be held by the Great | large revenue, and that without any equivalent, for nearly two years. 
rout for — ia Eo Powers of Europe for the purpose of arrangements connected | Who will insure to us the salus guo in France for aod after that time? 
ave not Louis XVL., while Gghting for his own tive, did not hesitate to with the present state and future condition of Italy, and that a Plenipo-| We are to forfeit, we have said, a considerable amount of revenue. From 
mber ia send an army to aid the Americans who were in rebellion against their | tentiary would be sent by me to assist at such conference. I have since | what source will that revenue be supplied? Whether it is to be paid 
ar camp la Every page of history is full of such examples. No| received a formal invitation from the Emperor of Austria and the Em-| from direct or indirect taxation, we cannot expect that it will be contri- 
stars, crowned head has ever hesitated a moment to incite rebellion in an ene- peror the French to send a Plenipotentiary to a Congress to consist of | buted without a murmur. The rich will think it bard to pay additional 
'e “ turn ay country, but he would hardl care to tell his own subjects that the tatives of the eight who were parties to the treaty of | Income-tax to make good a reduction of the duty w forms @ 
. After cause was a good cause, or that they were jastifed in resisting their Vienna, the objects of such Congress being stated to be to receive com-| very trivial ingredient in the value of the high-priced wines they 
me ; it lawful Sovereign. The Pope ma depend upon it that, among the many manication of the treaties concluded at Zarich, and delibera ia- | consume, or the poor will complain of b if their burdens 
d in my States which are standing watching his decay, here is none | ting with the above Powers the Courts of Rome, Sardinia and Sicily,) on | are increased in order to lighten the duties on the luxuries of 
and see which feels a more hearty joy in his misfortunes than Russia. In St. the means best adapted for the pacification of Italy, and for placing its|the rich. The question is further complicated by the Volunteer 
Petersburg or Moscow there dwells no love of Rome. There is no chance a and durable basis. Desirous at all times to concur | Movement and the large military ex ture. People will think them- 
of the two great schisms uniting in our day. Russia has, happily, many having for their object the maintenance of peace, I ac-| selves hardly used when Frauce, by her immense armaments and threat- 
other to think about jast now than to entertain the valrous | cepted the vitation, but at the same time made known that in such og forces us to incur vast expenses in ships, fortifica- 
ough our idea of provoking a war with all for the protection of her old I should steadfastly maintain the priaciple that no external force tions, and in ordnance, drives us to raise Volunteer Corps for our own 
sno help enemy. She is at this moment in changing her whole social Sols trong to impose u Go Fae 6 Seipesy then compels us to redace our revenue in order daly to cor- 
ur sleep. organization ; she is presentable in civilized society, by + een y my et Circumstances have arrived have | respond to the promise of a remote and ve We are 
manamitting her slaves [Ta to employ all har led to the postponement of the without any day baving been | naturally curious to koow how these difficulties are to be met, and to 
energies and all her statecraft. Let her leave the ‘ope to the nations of | fixed for a meeting. But, whether in Congress, or in separate negotia-| which of all the taxes be has successively denounced the Chancellor of 
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the uer will bave recourse in order to cover this new and invidi- 
ous item of deficiency. 

Then there is the vate of parties at bome, so nearly balanced when 
pitted against each other, so weak in their internal organization. The 
present Cabinet is ia itself a little Houre of € , a0 ep of 
every shade and form of opinion, and more calculated to give represen- 
tation to each political section than to obey the impulse of one mind, or 
to act with an unanimity springing from one sentiment and one convic- 
tion. We look for a Reform Biil at their hands, but while we do so we 
cannot conceal from ourselves bow much difficulty there must be in ob- 
taining an agreement from a body so large and so heterogenous, Are 
these difficulties even now entirely overcome. Has the Government pre- 

a measure which it can re d with fid to its support- 
ers because it feels confidence in iteelf? If this bas been or can be ac- 
complished we see no reason to doubt that the Ministry may retain pos- 
session of office until after the dissolution founded on the Reform Bill ; 
bot it is impossible until the measure is actually produced to feel very 
certain on the point. Every day’s observation more and more confirms 
the impression that, absolate as has become the necessity for a Reform 
Bill, there is really no hearty and effective demand for Reform at all. 
Money is abundant, trade is prosperous, and people are too well satis- 
fied with the gifts of the present hour to look narrowly into the abuses 
of elections, the violations of numerical equality, or the wrongs of meno 
excluded from the franchise, but unable to allege any tangible grievance 
at the result of that exclusion. The whole thing is voted a nuisacce and 
an obstraction, and the question will be eotertained mainly with the view 
of getting rid of it during the lives of the preseat generation. This state 
of the public mind towards Reform, made of such contradictory elements, 
of an indisposition to the subject which might almost justify its post- 
ponement, and of a desire for its settlement which calls imperiously for 
action, is by no means the least of our difficultive, and Government will 
deserve no little credit if they have succeeded in devising a measure 
which at once suit this peculiar state of the popular taste and unite in a 
single act the various opinioas contained within itself,—London Times. 


ee 


Editorial Loungings. 
ROME. 

Congress, or no Congress? The question is more easily asked than 
answered ; nor shall I assume to be wiser than my neighbours in attempt 
ing to solve it. As my readers know, however, that I have systematically 
spoken in terms of derision concerning the projected gathering, they may 
presume that I have a little quiet laughing in my sleeve over the new 
hitch that has taken place. And is there not something comical in the 
fact that whereas on New Year’s Day, 1859, a few words spoken by the 
most powerful sovereign of his time set all Earope speculating, if not 
quaking—so on New Year’s Day, 1860, two or three sentences from the 
lips of the weakest of autocrats seem to be confounding the wise, aud 
twisting iato an inextricable suarl meshes woven with such perverse ia- 

puity? Even the worm, somebody has remarked, will tarn when trod. 

len on. Even the Pontifex Maximus of these troubled days has openly 
resented the supposed desertion of bis cause, by the elder son of bis 
church, forgetful in how brief a space be might write bimself Minimus, if 
the French garrison were withdrawn from this city, by way of retaliation 
for broadly hinted “ bypocrisy and falsehood.” There was, perbaps, 
small worldly wisdom in provoking so uncertain a patron ; but, as I have 
said, buman nature is not always to be controlled, and certainly the pro- 
vocation was strong.. It was scarcely less than an insult for General 
Guyon, in addressing the Pope, to express regret that he bimeelf and his 
troops had missed the chance of sharing in the war for the independence 
of Italy, when all the world knows that the Papal sympathies were en- 
listed on the opposite side. It was a gratuitous and ungenerous affront, 
to ray the least of it; nor am I surprised to bear that bis Holiness ex- 
pressed himeelf still more indignantly, speaking French, than he appears 
to have done according to the Italian version of his reply, as inserted 
officially in the Giornale di Roma. 

Naturally enough, this affair has made a great sensation here ; and 
some think that it is the coup de grace to the Congress. So be it; unless 
indeed the French goverament goes beyond disavowal of the imputed 
authorship of the last famous pamphlet, and lets it be known by some 
similarly roundabout process, that everybody has been wrong in associ- 
ating the Emperor’s intentions with the programme sketched out by the 
anonymous pampbleteer. But that this may possibly be upon the cards 
is obvious to any one, who has endeavoured to follow the ignis fatuus of 
the Imperial will, as regards Italy, through its eccentric movements of 
these twelve months past, In that case, though, if we have to go back 
to the sham liberalism and impracticable suggestion of a confederated 
Italy, with the Pope (Heaven save the mark!) at its head, what a howl 
of disappointment we shall have from the London Times, which argued 
from t — that England had brought over France to ber views, 
and that is Napoleon was really at heart the best friend to the expec- 
tant Italians, As for the sun-flowers of the press, British and American, 
who “ turn the same look to their god,” whether his course be right or 
left, East or West, they will not bave the smallest difficulty in remem- 
bering or forgetting, as the necessity of the moment may dictate, either 
of two unquestionable facts, The same master-mind has conceived the 
project of exalting the Pope to the topmost place among Italian ralers ; 

of reducing him to a political nonentity. They’ll find you a th 
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decoration, a slight distinction only existing between the Imperial and 
the Royal emblems, and between the French and Sardinian colours re- 
spectively introduced into one part of the ornamentation. bears 
the simple and touching words, Per U I d'Italia. Nothing, I 
repeat, could be more admirable. alike ia workmaasbip or design ; for 
the latter whereof the Duc di Salmonati (said to be the bead of the esta- 
biishment) merits the bighest praise. There they are, on a stand in an 
inner room, with no affectation of secresy in the show. A monk was 
present when I paid my respects to them. Between the two was laid the 
sword that was won in the good old times (?) by Caesar Borgia, lent by 
the Gaetani family, in whose possession it now is, that the mode of set- 
ting certain jewels might be copied. This jaxta-position strack me as 
odd, aud perbaps gave tone to my manner of asking the person in charge 
when the presentation was to take place, for there was a most significant 
pleasantry in his short reply: On attend, Monsieur. It was no indiecre- 
tion to smile ; but it was from another quarter that I learned how the 
government had acted, seeing that a most unpalatable gift bad been 
arranged and prepared uoder its own immediate nose. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli bad sent word to the exhibitors that they might show the swords at 
their pleasure ; bat that whoever was concerned in transmitting them to 
their destination would be forthwith prosecuted for bigh treason. What 
would not Barnum give for such piquant sauce to a novelty? 

The Romans have their Spurgeons, their Rowland Hills, their Beechers. 
A Protestant friend of mine visiting the church of San Lorenzo, on the 
fete-day of that gridironed Saint, beard and saw a Friar arreet the at- 
tention of bis audi at the opening of his discourse from the pulpit, in 
@ fashion at once original and effective. He—the Friar, not my informant 
—began by sniffing the air thrice, with a pause between each inhalation. 
Then he found words: Sento carne / (1 smell flesh!) Another eniff. E bol- 
lito? (Is it boiled meat?) No/ Another sniff. Arrosto? (Roast?) Si! 
(Yes.) Whereupon, having duly awakened the sensibilities and the 
senses of his hearers, be plunged into all the horrors of the well knowao 
martyrdom, whereinto I need not follow bim 

And now let me conclude with a few words on a subject more congenial 
to myself just now, than Congresses or clerical vagaries—Art, the 
inexhaustible attraction for the temporary sojourser in Rome. I have 
been to see Mr. Rogers’s model of bis doors for the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, that are to be presently cast in bronze ; and I am happy to believe 
that the disunited North and South will one day pass through them, 
equally proud and pleased, for verily they bid fair to be a credit to the 
artist and to bis country. So bigbly-spiced bad been the laudation of them 
which had at times met my eye ia print, that I went to the studio with 
some misgivings ; and so much the more complete was my satisfi 











as to need the aid of a previously acquired knowledge of current events 


to make them understood. But we will leave the matter and the man- 
ner of the speech to the proverbial and very necessary gentlevess of all 
readers. 

Foreign relations and the China affair were the staples of Parliamen- 
tary discussion, as they are of the Speech, aid the Earl of Derby alone 
of those who took part in a brief debate,—the mover and seconder of the 
address, Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord Truro, Earl Grey, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Marquis of Normanby, Lord Brougham and Earl Granville— 
made any reference to affairs of internal concern. And this was but a 


sentence in praise of the loyalty and patriotism of the Volunteers, whose 


services he believed would never be required, apparently because their 
existence is the best means of preventing the need of them. Aad let us 
bere remind the reader that the strength which our volunteer force bas 
attained is by no means despicable. It now numbers 74,000 well equip- 
ped men, nearly seven thousand of whom are artillery; and, ualess 
Englishmen bave lost the courage on their soil, which the same race has 
displayed in the militia of the United States and Canada, those 74,000 
British volunteers should be able to render efficient service in the de- 
fence of the country. 

It was reserved for the entirely competent powers of Mr. Disraeli in 
the House of Commons to rally the goverament on the leading domestic 
topic, the Reform Bill. He expressed surprise that this subject did not 
occupy @ more important place in the speech, considering how great a 
pet it is of its parent Lord John Russell—a fair sally of the leader of the 
Opposition somewhat marred, however, by the fact, well known to the 
House, that Mr. Brand had just given notice that Lord Joho would move 
for leave to bring in his Reform Bill on the 20th day of this preseat Feb- 
ruary, thereby making that branch of government procedure prominent 
and substantial enough. 

In the death of Mr. Baines the country bas lost a useful public servant, 
the cause of rational liberty a most siacere and scrupulous friend, and the 
ministry an able and industrious colleague. Mr. Baines was a Dissenter, 





I give no descriptive account, because I remember that a long one ap- 
peared in thy Albion not many months ago. Let me then reprat merely, 
that Ghiberti’s famous door of the Baptistery at Florence, may have sug- 
gested this work to Mr. Rogers ; but that in bis general arrangement, and 
il'ustration of the career of Columbus, be bas shown himself possessed of 
abundant power to lift himself into very bigh repute. What patience, 
what study, what ekill! What infinity of detai!! What barmony, what 
felicitous effect! Spared the need of description, and averse to any un- 
necestary comparison between what will be at Washington, and what is 
at Florence, I must add that in ure respect Mr. Rogers appears to me 
more happy than bis predecessor. Ghiberti’s gates seem to be but ret- 
tings for his bronze relief) The American’s reliefs have the look—at 
least in the model—of being. as they should be, decorations for his gates. 
Without examination of the rich and multiplex workmansbip in either 
case, the latter will, I think, be more imposiog. After all, gates are 
gates, and should not be viewed as picture-trames, how matchless soever 
their mouldings. 

The only other studio that I bave had time to visit during the past 
weck is Miss Hosmer’s, wherein her colossal full-length statue of Zenobia 
is set up, completed in a plaster cast from the clay model. There is 
much majesty, much beauty, much expression in it, bined withal 
with great simplicity in the treatment. There are no accessories ; bat 
none are needed to show that this is the captive Queen takiag her sad 
part in the triumphal pr of her q The extreme diffi. 
culty of rendering movemeut—too commonly attempted by means of 
exaggerated action—has been happily overcome by the artist. Zenobia, 
with the slightest direct intimation conveyed through the pose of the 
limbe, is — advancing, trough slowly, and almost unconsciously it 
would seem. Pride and contempt are in face, and may be read even 
in her quiet gesture. Such at least, is the impression ook upon me by 
this fine work, seen only in its second and most unioviting stage. Thor- 
waldsen, it may be remembered, was wont to hold, with reference to the 
sculptor’s progressive labours, that clay was Creation, that plaster was 
Death, and that marble was Reeurrection, 

Yesterday, I noticed that the walls were plastered with an advertise- 
ment, announcing the publication of a Reply to the last French pamphlet 
already adverted to. In the meantime, rumour states that a revolation 
bas been wholly or partially effected at Ancona. If this be so, the pam- 
agg being acted out with a vengeance, and written protests ” Yr 
ate. . x. 


Rome, January 7, 1860. 
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reasons why either of these schemes was the very acme of sagacity, the 
convincing proof of unchanging priociple! 

For Amy I don’t pretend to read the future, through all these un- 
certain lights; and should not be in the least surprised to see either 
course adopted. I might not be equally willing to defend either course ; 
bat le | Set - the ae ~ the = of next summer France 
ma ting against Austria, or, side by side with her ; the pro- 
pan eed of the bonnet rouge in lands not her own, A the champion of oa 
lutist principles veiled under some convenient title. Nor, in the third 

, dol it impossible—and this is what I should rejoice to see— 

t Louis Napoleon may become — of dealing with a question hope- 
lessly complicated, and leave it to work out its own solutioa. After all, 
strong as he is, he cannot control all Europe. Frankly and publicly he 
acknowledged as much, when he concluded the mortifying Peace of Vil- 
Jafranca. He might tacitly, and with far more honour, make the same 
admission again: He might retire gracefully from an ungracious task, 
with the boast that a large measure of bis original purpose has been 
wrought out—by bis arms in the first place, and secondly by the Central 

talians themselves. 


sl 


But 1 am gee my readers with matter that comes to them in a 
different shape, ceasing to play the lounger, whose part I undertook 
in granting myself a boliday. Let me subside then into more anecdoti- 
cal themes ; and, if I can’t break off entirely from the absorbing one 
here present, at least add only a trifle or two that comes not under the 
head of politics pare and simple. 

I dou’t koow whether any correspondent of a London or New York 

ma, tion what i lately follows ; but assuredly it bas 
no place in the record of daily doings in Rome, wherewith the Romans 
are themeelves made wise. 

On Saturday last, New Year’s eve, there was high mass in the after- 
noon at the is Church of Gésu. The Pope was present, and as I 
eaw him gi is benediction to the people whilst walking down the 
aisle between files of his Civic Guard, I could not but be glad to note 
how mach better be looked in health and spirits than when, a week be- 
fore, I had seen him with wan and sea-sick air carried on men’s sboul- 
ders in bis chair of state. 1 am sure that he could not thea have 
anticipated a brutal act, about to be done by one of bis own local gens- 
@’-armes. As he took his departure, outside the Church, a Greek Bishop 
in bis canonicals, a venerable man with white bair and beard, incau- 
tiously undertook to cross the pathway kept clear for the procession of 
his Holiness, and was literally cut down, without warning, by one of the 
guardians of the peace above-mentioned. The blow, from the sharp side 
of a sabre, was no slight one; and the noise of it will reach trom the 
Latin St. Peter’s to the Greek St. Petersburgh. for my informant learned 
the fact from the Russian Chargé d’Affaires. So, you see, the Pontiff is 
armed with a sword, and smites too, at times, through his myrmidons. 

In the —— must speak of two other swords, unfleshed as ye 
and intended for far greater person than the Pope's policemen. “At 
an early period of the past sammer’s crusade for the liberation of this 
peninsula from the Austrian yoke, some of the more liberal-minded citi- 
zens of Rome subscribed about six thousand dollars for testimonials, after 
the fashion of the day, to the two monarchs who were then, to all ap 
ances, «qually at the head of the movement. Two swords of bonour were 
accordingly Castellani, the great fabricator here of gold- 
work and ection, by the way, of antique specimens of 








ed b 
welry, whore ax fi 


this ware, ao, Greek, Roman and Medieval is of the bighest intere-t 
and value. In a semi private guise this pair of ts is now on exbi- 
bition at bis , aod I have seen nothing of their kind more chaste, 


, authority of experience and M. Prevost-Paradol, makes the strongest gov- 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR, OF FOURTH 8T. 
This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 


THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, im life size, by J. Scunapen, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOTTEN TASK.” by Meven, von Bremen. 
“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” Cartoon, by Ta. Mintaor, Dusseldorf. 
“ CHARLEMAGNE,” Historical Painting, by CLana Onntcxne, Berlio. 


Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 


a@ In consequence of a house in this city assuming our firm-name, we are 
compelled to request correspondents to address us as Youne & Angan, Pub- 
lishers Albion Newspaper, New Yor Crry. 


Marrizp—On the 10th of January, at Cheltenham, England, Josera Tar- 
Ratt, Exq., late of the 16th (Queen’s) Lancers. son of Joseph Tarratt, Esq., of 
Ladlow Park, Herefordshire, and formerly of New York, to Anne, daughter of 
the late Major-General Waddington, C. B. of the Hon’ble E. I. Company 
Engineers. 

Drsp—lIn this city, February lst, of severe burns received from her clothes 
accidentally taking fire, Anne, the wife of A. C. Castle, M.D., daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Thomas Edwards, of Wales. 

London and Welch papers please copy. 


TENE ALBIOW. — 
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At Home. 
The Queen's Speech is delivered, Parliament has duly commenced the 
annual war of words which, ding to the r ble and impartial 





ernment, and the sole government which provides a safeguard against 
anarcby, whether in by or rep The speech itself is before 
our readers. Under this head we have only to deal with a portion of it ; 
but, as in the mere matter of composition it should be fairly an English 
topic, we may remark in passing, that ite slip-shot construction, if it do 
not disturb the manes of Lindley Murray, is certainly calculated to vex 
the spirit of that whilom arch critic of government literatare, William 


bli 





Cobbett. Perhaps there are but two or three sentences in the whole of 


an Ind dent if we mistake not, and, as a Dissenter, with peculiar dif- 
ficulties to encounter at the outset of his parliamentary career. These 
were added to by a somewhat weak constitution, and a certain diffidence 
of address which Mr. Baines’s late entry into the House of Commons pre- 
vented his conquering. It is said that his friends thought him a fit per- 
son for the speakership, for which dignified position he probably had 
every natural requirement, but bardly the necessary knowledge of the 
forms of Parliament. 


The death by drowning of Captain Harrison, commander of the Great 
Eastern, is a calamity which bas arrested national attention and sorrow. 
The sad accident occurred by the upsetting of a gig in a squall, while 
crossing the Solent from Hythe to the Great Kastern. After having many 
times braved the rudest blasts of the Atlantic, after being preserved from 
the terrible explosion on board the great ship he commanded, that such 
a life should be lost by a puff of wind, and a kinked rope, on a narrow 
river within sight and almost within reach of shore, was surely a la- 
meatable end. Yet such was the fate reserved for the commander 
of the Great Hastern. If from any event in such a melancholy business 
satisfaction can be drawn, it is this recorded by the Time, “ that 
the by-standers and spectators rendered all the assistance in their 
power, and that medical skill was instantly forthcoming to fan once 
more into activity the spark of life, had it not been hopelessly and for 
ever extinguished.” Upon both these points we have ample satisfaction. 
It seems to have been quite impossible that more could have been done 
to carry help to the drowning men, for the officer of the watch on board the 
Indus, close to which veesel the accident occurred, seems to have foreseen it, 
before it happened, and measures fora rescue were taken while the ill-fated 
boat was still holding on her course. Again, nosooner had the body of the 
unfortunate gentleman been recovered than every appliance which medical 
skill could suggest was at hand to call him back to life. If sailors could 
have saved poor Captain Harrison they were there to pluck him from 
the angry cea. If medical skill had been of any avail, bis insensible 
form, as soon as it could be conveyed ashore, was surrounded by men 
able and eager to preserve so valuable a life to his family, to his friends, 
and to the world. But all help was uuavailing to save to our Marine 
one of its most gallant members, or from greater perplexities the unfor- 
tunate management of the Leviathan. 


Europe. 

Louis Napoleon is the Sphinx of Earope. He is continually proposing 
riddles to his contemporaries, who are compelled to undertake their so- 
lution at the risk of destruction in the case of failure. His riddles 
usually takes this form: You know what I have done,—you know what 
I am doing to-day ; now tell me what I am going to do to-morrow. To 
which he sometimes adds the supplementary qaery : If you don’t like 
what I have done, and doing, or am about to do, what are you going to 
do about it yourself? These queries he brings sometimes before a foreign 
power, sometimes before France itself; at others all the world is in- 
terested in their solution ; and, indeed, the whole of Europe is rarely 
witbout some stake at risk upon the movements of this remarkable man. 
His last puzzle is a three-eided one. It has a political, a religious, and 
a commercial aspect. He writes at the same time an avtograph 
letter to the Pope telling him that he must give up his revolted 
provinces, and one to his own minister of finance directing the inaugura- 
tion of « policy of free trade ia France. Two surprising moves, these, 
and involving consequences which can hardly be over estimated. How 
astounded mast have been that venerable prelate who sent his blessing 
to the French emperor, the French army, the French empress and the 
French baby-imperial, on condition that the first of them would disavow 
“ that monument of insidious bypocrisy and contemptible issue of contra- 
dictions” known as Le Pape e le Congrés, when he received as a New 
Year’s gift from the eldest son of the church a letter so much worse than 
the “ hypocritical” and “contemptible” pamphlet in question, that 
translated into blunt Anglo-Saxon it means, “Go out, Holy Father : if you 
don’t you'll be kicked out, and I shan’t interfere to help you.” It was 
indeed a cruel letter ; but under the circumstances it certainly was a wise 
one. The advice which it gives seems to us such as every maa of sense, 
who appreciates the present condition of Europe and the stage of mental 
progress which the world has reached, must recognise as the best which 
could be given to the doubly-fanctioned ruler of the States of the Charch. 
Coprejudiced and sagacious Roman Catholics must see this as well as 
Protestants ; and it is fortanate that allegiance to the Roman church and 
the utmost deference to the spiritual autbority of her head, are consist- 
ent with a common sense practical view of this question of the temporal 
relations of Pius 1X. Doubt upon this subject is dispelled then. France, 
Northern Italy, and Great Britain (the Queen’s Speech and the debate 
upon it leave no question as to the position of the British Government), 
are united on the side of Italian independence. What can be opposed to 
them? Austria, defeated and so steeped in debt, that the yearly budget 
avows the impossibility of carryirg on affairs without a material redac- 
tion in the army expenses! Austria, with the whole of Hungary ready at 
a word to break out into open rebellion! Russia, who has yet fresh in 
memory the lesson she received at Sebastopol, about the other “ sick- 











appropriate, beautiful. They are alike in form, aod generally in 


this more than ueually long speech, that are not so involved and obecare 


man” the Saltan! The thunders of the Vatican!—Pape/ papa! The 
independence of Italy is now among the certainties. 
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ve, the first step to free trade, is hardly less decisive and 
ue te another link in the alliance between France and 
Great Britaia ; an expression of @ desire for continued amity worth 
scores of assurances from the Emperor’s own lips. True, it does not 
make France at once a free-trader, in the British sense of the term ; bat, 
considering her former attitude, it is a great and notable advance to- 
ward that position ; and one of those steps which once taken cannot be 
retraced, except at enormous bazard. The Emperor’s letter upon the 
subject bore rapid frait: the new treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and France was signed oa the 234 of January. - 

acknowledge the wisdom of both these measures; 

aa ee be regarded as having in the least changed our 


annually required to meet the payment of increase on the Railway Debt 
mast, for some time, severely tax the Provincial resources, and impera 
tively demands the most stringent economy in order to preserve intact 
the public credit.” 


inst. the Government of Mr. Johnston fiading themselves in a miuvority 


sent for to form a new administration. From this resignation we pre- 
sume that a rather grave constitutional problem has been solved or laid 
aside. 
before entering on the chopping sea of Nova Scot a politics. 





estimate of the man who bas inaugurated them. Louis Napoleon has 
told the Pope that it is vain to hope for longer temporal dominion out- 
side the walls of Rome, simply because he is shrewd enough to see that 
that was the best thing that Louis Napoleon could do for Louis Napoleon. 





The President of the St. Andrew's Society. 


in congratulating the President of the St. Andrew's Society, Adam Norrie, Esq. 





He bas put France upon the high-road to free trade, simply because be 


sees that her time is ripe for such a policy, and that by adopting it he | 


will add to hie glory and do something toward confirming his dynasty. 
But if it were jast as wrong, and just as oppressive as it is right and lib- 
eral to take these steps, and they would yet have the same resulis as far 
as he is concerned, he would take them just as calmly, just as inexora- 
bly. 

But the wonder of the matter is its unexpectedness. Io illustration of 
this, there is a most noteworthy passage in the Westminster 
Review for the current quarter. In an article upon the “ Realities of 
Paris,” the writer, who is an admirer of the French Emperor, insists very 
strongly upon the error of the notion commonly entertained in England 


i 1 laws of the French Empire can be | manner, the interests and well being of Montrose and his old friends in it. I am 
and America, that the fundamental law . ; | not without precedents ia proposing that we should recognize the benefits he 


abrogated or modified at the pleasure of the actual ruler of Frauce. Is 
illustration of his position he goes on to say, “So little able is the Em- 
peror of himself to make laws, thut he knows it is perfectly useless to attempt 
the introduction of freetrade.” This appears ina first-rate review published 
on the first of January, and before three weeks have passed the Emperor 
does introduce free trade, and all the world, including France, applaud ! 
In the same article, in the same paragraph of it, in fact, there is a discus- 
sion of the opinion expressed by Mr. Goodrich, an intelligent and observ- 
ant American (kaown as Peter Parley), as to the manner in which Louis 


Napoleon may bring about his coronation by the Pope! Louis Napoleon | 
crowned by the Pope! How comically it reads! What is the world to do | 


concerned, be bas little reason for complaint if he is occasiovally misrepre- | 


sented. Whether be is so by the very last advices, we cannot pretend to 
say ; but we find in the Liverpool Daily Post of the 25th ult. (our Lon- 
don files are only to the 24th), the statement (put forward with the 
gravest aseertions of its truth) that “The Emperor of @e French has 
written a second letter to the Pope. It was briet but emphatic. His Ma- 
jesty is willing and anxious to remain, as hitherto, ‘ the eldest son of the 
Church,’ and continue deferential to the Holy Father in all things spi- 
ritual ; but if his Holiness oppose the late propositions, let him remember 
Henry the Eighth!” Wt seems not at all probable that Louis Na- 
poleon should have sent the Pope such a bravado, and it 
should be stated that this Liverpool paper has not the best 
reputation in England for the trustworthiness of its announce- 
ments. But at the same time we are compelled to admit that the 
Emperor being the man he is, this story may be true. The Post, with 
notewortby particularity goes on to say that “ The Pope, having called 
for the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, the Emperor in the 
same letter says that they shall be withdrawn if his Holiness persists ; 
bat that he (the Emperor) will cause a month’s notice to be given to all 
strangers resident in the Eternal City.” This is more probable ; and, 
indeed, if it have not really happened may be expected at any moment, 
unless the Pope’s advisers should come to their senses. 

At the opening of the Prassian Chambers the Priace Regent delivered 
a epeech in length and character somewhat between a Royal speech at 
the opening of the British Parliament aud the Message of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Prince Regent alludes, of course, 
to the Italian question, bat in the most non-committal manner. 
He says that his government was ready to take part in a European Con 
gress, * to deliberate on the best means of pacifying Italy, and of consol- 
idating in a durable manner the political situation of that peninsula,”— 
which means just nothing at all. As to the new movement in favour of 
a reform of the federal constitution, the Prince declares that his govern- 
ment desires to restore and unite the national forces and to promote the 
general interest of Germany ; but that at the same time it is also 
“ guided by the desire to see the action of the Germanic Diet, in ite rela- 
tion with the Constitutions of the different States, red)iced to the nur- 
rowest limits consistent with appropriate intervention.” The meaning 
of which is plainly enough that Prussia intends to be as independent of 
the Diet as she can be. No other topics touched upon in this long speech 
are of general interest. It is worthy of remark however, that the system 
of public instruction for which Prussia is so enviably distinguished is 
to be still further developed ; and that the military organization which 
has attracted nearly as much attention, and which in the words of the 
Regent, has made the Prussian army the Prussian people in arms, is to 
be perfected “ without encroaching on the interests of manufactures and 
agriculture.” 

These are the only topics of news, properly European, which possese 
any general interest. For in Moroceo the Spaniards are doing little ex- 
cept to show that they have tolerable infantry and poor generals. 

The subject of the allied expedition to China, referred to in the 
Queen’s speech, may however be noticed here. It appears that 
this expedition though powerful enough to bring the Chinese to 
terms under any circumstances, is not sent out to renew hostilities 
unless the government of Pekin should refuse to keep faith, make due 
acknowledgments, and listen to reason. Should it be stiff-necked, 
the war will be renewed; otherwise the treaty of Tientsin will be 
peaceably carried out. Of course there were some strictures on 
that part of the Speech which referred to this subject, for what is the 
use of being in opposition if you do not oppose? Bat what was said was 
of little moment, and did not express the feeling of the nation. Lord 
Grey's complaint that Parliament had not been summoned before the 
allied expedition was decided on, produced little impression ; and his 
Precumption that a new war was declared against China, was met to 
the satisfaction of Ministers by the Dake of Newcastle’s statement that 
there was to be but the continuation of the old war, until the treaty of 
Tientein was signed at Pekin. 


Nova Scotia. 

witeun elected Legislature of Nova Scotia met on the 26th ult. 
<i members—including those the validity of whose returns was dis- 
+" on the ground that they were disqualified under what is called 
& Parliameot Parification Act—heing sworn ia, the Lieut.-Governor, 
Lord Mulgrave, delivered the speech, which we can only briefly epito- 
— From it we learn that the condition of the Province is prosperous, 
revenue exceeds that of any former year, the mines are yielding 
and new mineral resources are being opened up. The vo- 

movement is active, Per conira we learn that “ the large amount 


lunteer 








make two extracts from the Montrose Review of the 13th ult. :— 


in the House resigued, and Mr. Young, the leader of the Opposition, was 


ters, or rather of characteristics, so teeming with traits of personal appearance , 
points of practical observation, photographs of the absurd or pathetic actualities 
of life are these marvellous books, that while you are reading them you uncon- 


And here we may stop, for the recommendations of sciously carry the interest excited in you at every step, by some new develop- 
his Excellency to the Assembly, made under the advice of bis executive — of faney or humour, to the credit of the composition itself, and lay the 
may be changed according to the policy of new advisers On the 8th volume down at the end, feeling that it contains one of the most interesting 


novels you ever read, whereas, in fact, it contains no novel at all, and tells a 
story which, bat for the manner of the telling, would never have held even a 
kitchen-maid from her chimney-corner. 

Hence, when writers for the stage have been tempted partly by the immense 
popularity of the name of Dickens, and partly by the palpably theatrical effeo- 


It is advisable however to await the arrival of the full details | tiveness of so many of his “ types of mankind,” to put one of his books into a 


dramatic form,they have always found themselves blocked at the first step, by the 
necessity of inventing a completely new frame for the figures they wished to 
produce. Take this story of “ Oliver Twist,” for example. How we all hang 
over its pages when it first came upon the world with monthly galvanic shocks 


That our many North British readers may have the opportunity of joining us of emotion ; how its revelations of a terrible misery hidden in the heart of our 


, | Protestant Anglo-Norman civilization, but until then scarce dreamt of, by even 


on the attainment of an honour, by no means common, in his own country, we | the enlightened and the thoughtful, startled us from our calm propriety, and set 


us earnestly thinking upon the world that we were born into, and drew us by a 


The Town Council [of Montrose] met on Wednesday for the dispatch of the | strong and honest spell, towards the brave painter who had put us face to face 


usual monthly business. Present, the Provost (in the chair), Bailie Dick, Dr. 
Ross, Messrs. Burrell, Smith, Broad, Low, Fraser, Anderson, Whimster, and 


Galbraith. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. 


The Provost rose and said: “ Gentlemen, I have to bring a special subject 
under y ee ae ee ae — beer yo outrage on their sensibilities. It is an outrage on my own sensibilities ; 
early training and education in our,schools, who has since raised himself to a high | and nevertheless I say it, and appeal to Mr. Jeft 

In early life he went i Aaneng wey => > 
gaged in business, and in 1815 was sent by Mr. Barclay to New York, where he 5. 
| has become a partner in a wealthy and influential firm. I am sure yon will an-| MP in the assertion. 


the day. 


and honourable ition. 





with facts so unwelcome, and yet so touching, making the horrible British work- 
house more than tragic, and stripping from the miscalled Charity of a thought- 
less and sordid age, its veil of deceitful decencies. To say that “ Oliver Twist” 
is not an interesting novel, will be felt by most reasonable people to be an 





(the stag’ ager of the 
Winter-Garden ; not the author of the Declaration of Independence) to support 
He has proved his faith by his works, for taking 


i > “ Oliver Twist” to make it dramatic he has found that Oliver Twist himself 
Eaeteniekens pert Row sy mpm Bp a ape em Fawn —_ . + position of George Canning’s “ needy knife-grinder,” and when 
| and other institutions, and who has evinced a great desire to promote, in every | * or his story, can oaly reply, 


“Story ? God bless you, [’ve none to tell, Sir!” 
Oliver Twist's fortunes are perfectly insignificant. We are attracted by the 


| has conferred on our community, by presenting him with the greatest honour picture of the poor child and bis oppressors as Dickens sets it before us. But 


we can bestow, the Freedom of the Burgh. 


It is an honour which | know will 


we never care in the least about the steps by which Oliver arrives at 


be highly prized by him, and one which we may gracefully confer.” The Pro- the end of the novel; and I venture to = that if you would catechise 


| vost concluded by proposing that the freedom of the Burgh be presented in 
suitable manner to Adam Norrie, Esq.” [ Applause.) 


Oliver twenty years ago, 


a the readers who hung over the numbers 
d story, not one in five thousand 


as to the it of the 





an 
Pp 
Mr. Low said he did not know whether it was necessary to second the motion, | them, could give you the slightest satisfaction on the subject. The 


| which he felt would be carried unanimously. The Council expressed their ge- | 48° 18 4 terrible test of this quality 


of form in all compositions. You may 


| neral acquiescence in the motion, and the Town Clerk was requested to see |. 44rken counsel by a multitude of words without knowledge” when you have the 


| that a suitable Burgess Ticket be prepared for presentation to Mr. Norrie. 
| Upon these proceedings the Review adds the followiog commentary : 


field all to yourself as the novelist has, who in this particular resembles the 
preacher. t the dramatist is like the lawyer. He must consider limitations 
and rejoinders. He must make his points and make them sharply, clearly con- 

tion. If he does. 


| The honour, which was so deservedly conferred on a New York merchant of | secutively, or he may expect instant aud unescapable damna‘ 


eminence, this week, in Montrose, by 


| our Civic authorities, as representing his townsmen, to bestow. 


resenting him with the freedom of the 
Burgh, is one of such rare occurrence that it merits more than a local notice. | at something, and secondly, that this something 
Mr. Adam Norrie, who has for so many years contributed to the relief of the e. 
. Ae f he is | POF of his native town, in a most munilicent manner, and who, privately as | a8 well make up his mind at once to share the fate of “ Marino Faliero, be- 
with a man who defies scratiny and defeats expectation !—As far as he 18 | y.)) as publicly, has extended a liberal and discerning aid to our institutions, | headed for his crimes.” 

has thus had conferred on him the highest honour which it was in = e- of 
no the New 


not very rapidly convince his audience of two thin firstly, that he is | 
worth driving at, he 


hear from “ the other side” in the plainest and most unpleasant style, and may 


Mr. Jefferson has borne this in mind, and bearing it in mind has shown that 
he understands the philosophy of construction as thoroughly as Dickens de- 





| World, beyond the Atlantic, where bis honourable and unremitting industry has | spises the same. Higher praise no man could ask 


enjoyed sach success, this recognition from a Municipality of the Old World, 


or receive. 
He has gently waved Oliver into the back-ground—making him a kind 


| from the first Reform Burgh in Scotland, will be adequately prized. We have | of sweet and sorrowful presence in the piece; now the evil genias of 


| given to the generous Christian benefactor of the poor the same honour we gave 
| to the Champion of Free Trade—Mr. Cobden—to the President of the Linnean 
In Mr. Norrie’s case, his fellow 
townsmen feel that the honour has been worthily earned, and has been grace- | this poor little Ol:ver, runs through Mr. Jefferson's composition like a recur- 


Society, and to our great territorial Magnate. 


fully and appropriately bestowed. 
TT 


PR usic. 


which Mr. Ullmann says will itate the i 





ous dacity of the ma 





as it were. 


dency to mad scenes, and an utterly imp 





ible state of bewild 


with noticeable ability, and in the mad scene of the tnale was 


tragedienne are needed, and plenty of bles where ¢ 





hasty digestion of new operas, and it will be many months before the health 
tone that characterised her first appearance here is restored to her. 


pressure of hard work, and the still more bardensome p of met 


paign. Every one knows per- | gleams out on the careless r by 
fectly well that the season will in reality be much longer, and that the superflu- 
has no possible object, except a little wholesome 
practice in the art of “ managing” the public ; a sort of “ keeping his hand in” | true for dramatic 


particularly 
| good, dramatically considered. The music suits a light agile voice in certain 
solos only. There are whole scenes where the declamatory powers of a lyric 
tity of voice is as 
of much importance as quality. In all the efflorescent parts Miss Patti shot up- 
wards with great ease, and fairly astonished the audience. The polacca in the | at the Brevoort House in this city, the preseat 
first act was capitally rendered, and the finale as we have before mentioned was | Mittee for the current year were all re-elected.——-——Our 
good dramatically as well as vocally. It would be absurd to give her unlimited | "°mPorary, with the umpronounceable name, Y Drych (the Mirror), 
praise in the other portions of the Opera, or to pretend that she is at all equal, presents Hie cubearnar ich © neat! 
except in freshness of voice, to such artists as Bosio, Grisi, Lagrange, &c. Stu- 
died with great rapidity, the score gains nothing by a very elaborate and obvious | £1,593,696, and the expenditure £3,150,818. Tbe gross revenue of the 
regard to what are considered the gems. As Miss Patti becomes more familiar | Post Office Department in the United Kingdom is £3,100,939, and the 
with the masic, she will undoubtedly obtain a greater amount of sustained force, po prey og 1 es ayaty ai , 

obn, N, B., at a cost o ,000 currency, to 

ests pte 8 ory palapaename yee tes stvecnn, | the sale of debentares and the rest by contribution of the Provincial Gee 
and indeed we could scarcely expect it, for her time has been passed in the 


It is 
something, however, that she is in all great respects uninjured by the sudden 


Fagin, the Jew, now the good genius of Nancy Sykes, the ruined bat still wo- 
manly woman. Interpreted with grace and feeling by a young actress of whom 
Tam glad to be able to speak with words of warm encouragement. Miss Burke, 


ring strain of music ia the minor key ; giving tone to the whole, but not in the 
least drawing away the yon of the house from the real actors in the scene, 


Nancy Sykes, A e Jew. 
Theee Charccters are fitted at the Winter Garden as they can hardly ever 


have been filled vefore. The Nancy Sykes of Miss Cushman I never saw ; and 


Mr. Ulimann’s stereotyped advertisement of a short operatic season at the | on the faith of her Meg Merrities | can well believe it must have been exceed- 
Academy of Music, made its appearance on Monday, and true to the first promise ingly 
of the same—the opening of the ticket office—we have had one week of the two | ens himself; the tragic figure of London streets ; the social 


werful, not to say awful. Bat it can hardly have been so modern and 


so real as the Nancy Sykes of Miss Heron. This is the Nancy Sykes of Dick- 
; emesis that 

night from beneath the gas-lamps of 

the Strand ; the disease r of Christian England in the nineteenth cen- 


tury. Se Weneeeees ieee of eating, Domne © & & of 
comprehension ; and I hold it to be almost too literally and terribly 
, though it is modified with a tact for which I had not 


a to give Miss Heron credit. 


», ° " 
So far Miss Patti bas been the great attraction. On Monday, she made her ren- | tig rp - ee ee eee winch Me Wal 
tree as Elvira in “1 Puritani” supported by a generally desirable company. | lack’ . 
The part does not differ essentially from others by the same composer ; all Belli- | of —_ together astonishi 
ni’s heroines are pretty much alike, and are distinguishable mainly for a ten- | ‘W°" fh pve 
bject of approachi trimonial relati The frame in which —— with Miss ieatoetiees of Oliver, would of themselves make oe Dramatic 
au ng ma\ relations. w 
ter is wutoun toetianited larger and bolder in the “ Puritans” than in other of Picture” worth studying by all real amateurs of either art. HAMILTON. 
the master’s works Miss Patti, who has gained in stage ease, supported the rdle 


effect and effective execution, to all of whi 
Jew, adds an intensity of intention, and a muscular precision 
ing. The last hour of in his cell (reader of 
p, Nase yen sree Sepstien Hee® & wne’s picture of this 
scene in old monthly numbers /) is one of the most masterly 
which I have ever seen on the American 3 


k’s Fi 


BE 


———>—____ 
Fatte and PHauncies. 

General W. W. Wood, editor of the Natchez Free Trader is in town, 
among the guests of the Astor House. It is understood that the affairs 
of bis prospering journal have sammoned him to the North. —At 
the annaal meeting of the New York Yacht Ciub, held on the 2ad inst, 





elsh con- 


executed portrait of a famous 
Cambrian preacher, the Reverend Joho Elias. The gross 
revenue of the Post Office Department in the United States is 








—It is proposed to build a public Hospi- 


veroment.————Alluding to the statement in the Times that “ no Con- 
servative of note’’ was present at Macaalay’s faneral, the Press says that 
y | but for the efforts of Lord Lyndhurst, “ Macaulay would not bave been 

in Westminster Abbey at all.””————It is recorded of the famous Mr. 
Mytton, that baving leaped over a fence into a gravel-pit some thirty 





Y 


house was again crowded. 


operas he played with distinguished ability. 
Last evening (Friday) we were to be indulged with Weber's “ Freyschatz, 


about next week. 
— 


gorama. 


preserved by the t lator, Mr. Pi 
ism of the French stage fairly 








Ned by the 


Pictare,” he will recognize the most salient featares of Dickens’ admirable nove: 


the world under the dabious and disreputable alias which now afflicts it. 





and provincial puffery. On Wednesday night, when she played Rosina, in the 
“ Barber of Seville” (an opera which the indastrious little prima donna is said did 9 
to have committed to memory in the astonishingly short space of six days) the | cui ne Cee ae 


Brignoli, Amodio and Ferri assist in these performances with their usual 
ability. A valuable addition bas also been made to the company in the person | 8carcely be trained fast ecough.— —— Wovdcoc 
of Signor Susini, a gentleman who will be remembered as the basso of the Grisi | '9 Eogland this season, owing, it is said, to b 
and Mario troupe. Signor Suasiai’s voice is still rotand andadmirable. lo both 


so that there will be something in the shape of a comparative novelty to write 


wrought together with decided tact into a tolerable and comprehensible play—a 
play so tulerable and so comprehensible that I owa I can see no sort of reason 
why it shou!d not have been called a “ play” at once, instead of being thrast into 


writing a story. There is nothiog rational, nothing coherent, nvthing interest- the 
ing in the plots of his stories. Strip off the flesh from their bones, and you will 


be amazed to see what « misshapen skeleton remains. But so prolific of charac- | on the 24th instant——-——The 


feet deep, he lay there with his broken leg perfectly quiet, in the hope 
that he might have company. Presectly a farmer comes down, horse 
and man, with grievous d , and almost on the top ofhim, “ Why 

unfortunate. “ Why did you not holloa 
while there was yet time?” “Hush, hush, you fool,” replied M tton, 
“if you’l! only bold your noise we sball soon have the pit full of thom." 
————The demand for engineers for India is so great that they can 





ks are extremely scarce 
A of th A, of 


these birds beiog drowned during their migration towards our shores on 
the night of the terrific gale in which the Royal Charter was lost.— 

The Richmond Dispatch finds ground of objection to Yankee steel 
pens. It says:—“ We have just been making a vain attempt with o 
whole box of these notione to write a legible line, and bave been com- 
pelled to fall back upon an ancient pen of English manufacture, which, 
even in its old age and worn out condition, bas proved of more service 
than a cart load of the miserable New England humbugs.” It is to be 
feared however that “ Brammagem” is the real manufacturer of these 





Mr. Joseph Jefferson's “ Dramatic Picture” of “ Oliver Twist,” like the“ Ro- | Miserable pens, stamped though they were with a New England maker's 
mance of a Poor Young Man,” has other than simply picturesque and athletic 
merits, and I prefer to attribute the success of each of those pieces to anything | d' 
rather than to the grace and agility of Messrs. Lester Wallack and George Jor- 
dan. In the “ Romance” as I said last week, the judicious spectator will find all 
the spirit and taste and feeling of Octave Feuillet’s original text most wisely 
t Edwards, and all the vivacious real- | “B0KS one of the y: 
pany of Wallack’s Theatre 
under Mr. Lester’s thorough and accomplished direction. In the “ Dramatic 


name.————A man of no small consideration in Brighton has con- 
tracted marriage with five different females, three of whom are sisters. A 
isagreement ones Gos wives on some poiate of precedence brought 
this disgraceful affair vo light. It is again ramoured that Lord Stan- 
ley is shortly to be married to Lord Joba Russell’s daaghier.— 
It is announced that the Spanish army will in a short time have in its 
princes, son of Queen Christina. He is now at 
the military school of Saint-Cyr, where he is a serjeant in the first com- 
pany. He is about terminating his last year’s studies, after which he 
wiil enter the Spanish service ——_——Of an income of about £4,000, 
1 | Macaulay is said, on unimpeachable authority to have epent not less tham 
£1500 annually in acts of charity and munificent generosity —-—— 
Sir William Armstrong, who is fond of angling. one morning asked his 
landlady at Rotbbury before starting off for the Coquet, if she had o 
barometer ; had, but it was not mach to be depended u 








said pon. 
“ ? “ ” 

It is a curious illastration alike of the excellences and the defects of Dickens’é og hy ag. - area phengrery ee ee 
genius, that while no living novelist has been more frequently or more success- 
fully dramatized than he, not one of his works has ever been successfully put 
upon the stage in the form which he himself gaveto it. And this for a very 
simple reason, that the form which Dickens gives to his noveis, is no form at all. 
His imagination does the work of all his other facalties when he sets about | °°! 





answer, “ the quickstiver has run out.’’ —A very beautiful speci- 
men of an entirely cream coloured lark (alauda arvensis) was shot on the 
6th inst., at North ——~— By a recent decision of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, the principal medical offivers of the Russian navy are to 
be sent abroad for two During that time they are to visit not 
the most hospitals in but also the principal ports 

of France, England, and Holland, in order to study the organisation of 
fleets as regards bygienic and medical arrangements. 

r. Spurgeon is advertised to in Dublia for the first time 
electors of the county London- 













































































































































































00 to thei i Mobile ; and he was chosen as the special 
f nearly £2000 to their late member, Mr. | mander-in-Chief of the Garde ; 
Pad nym Pr = dbele high somes of bis — — rood oes i — . Nee ee ts noe age oe oe ae 
prese’ eed fmileur states that, at a review on the | Leipsic, the auth« ‘ , , 
of a and nem = = en in the omngus of — a oe Fn pany be A Fon me Ae 5. — = he pa TY a 
the Place du C el, the Prince Imperial, accompan' y his | e . been 
= took bis place on boresbeck ou the left of the Emperor, and bowed He was comprised in the list of the as in oo, —— 
gracionsly in reply to the usual loyal outcries ————Dr. Bunting, | affair, and was thus driven sty ae . a ~~ vs me 
whose method of Heoesteming was fully ee dl Fe (p- pe os pe fo wg * re ad ame ; Lweoqumnant coon an or, a 
last year, is at Brussels, where he is much interesting the Begin i) fect | wrights ; and those productions of his which hold their place on the 
with his experiments. ——The iron steamer Aust , 331 7-10 feet | wrights ; and those p' . stage 
: from classic tragedy to broad farce. He painted the altar-piece of 

in length, breadth of beam 42 1-10 feet, depth of bold 20 9-10 feet, ton- | range = ei nciedaamiatens hell os 
nage 700 horses’ power, has been added.to the Cunard line. | the cathedral at Athens. By 

aaa Fy last ball at A Tuileries it was remarked that several | vance the taste of the ple, and was an se mae hd e tic 
ladies, and among them the Princess de Metternich, the Princess Murat, | school at Pesth. Having undertaken, with ano gen —, _- 
and Mme Aguado, appeared without crinoline, and with dresses rather | = ¢ aes - lyric — ~~ a ae, Be. wy hb - = 
short ia tt i { the first empire. volved in e cares 0 | 
Al Ling bay = tegen teed rhea y Beral with The task of | way to meet the debts of the establishment, % sacrificed half bis large 
editing his works. This arduous task bas been completed. On the last | fortune rather than allow the possibility of a stain attaching to his cha- 
meeting of the Academy, M. Baral presented the et and last | racter.—London Daily News. 
volume of Arago’s works to the learned assembly.————In consequence eT ee ee 
of the ravages caused by locusts in the southern parts of Russia last | P EU) my Langley’ Glew tg tty uy, 2 oe ae 
year, the authorities bave charged commissions of landowners to devise | Spence, Eaq., F.RS., author of the Introduction to Entomology, ‘ke—At Brigh- 
measures for destroying the prodigious quantities of eggs which these | +5, w, Martin Leake, Esq., F.R.S., 83.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Lydia, relict of 
insects deposit————Profersor Liebig has injured the leg which was | the late Mr. John Rainsford, of iffiey, near Oxford.—At Colon, near Santa Mar- 
broken a short time ago, and he is again confined to his bed. — | tha, British Columbia, of yellow fever, G. Allatt Edman, Esq., Assist-Surg. in 
The health of Cardinal Wiseman is steadily improving. The Na- | the Essex Rifles, and Medical Officer in the R. M. 8. P. Company's ~ Solent. 
tional Protestant Society bas adopted an address to Lord Palmerston, in | ee ny in sepia paws, Zonet —y Bea. omne — > - eel 
reply to the one from Roman Catholic peers and members of Parliament. | ea ee = + * eS . — a — he oad —_ 
————lIt is stated that immediately on Lord Clyde’s return to Eng- | ie At aelanslon acer Oietacbrch’ Mow Sealand. Blakley yt 
land, be will claim the band of “one of the fairest dayghters of an | py’ At his seat, Hazelbank, near Edinburgh, Lieut.-Gen. Chess! Grant 
ancient but untitled Scottish house.” —The Duke of Northumber- | pajconar, K.H., Col. 73d Ft.—W- Joseph Vavasour, Esq. of Hazle Castle. 
land bas sent to Mr. Robert Story, a Northumbrian Poet, a handred bot- | — At the V , Rolvenden, 72, Frances Emma, widow of the late Capt. 
tles of sherry with bis Grace’s compliments, and the expression of a hope | Hunn, R.N., last surviving child of the late Admira] Pickmere, Governor of 
that he rane A find inspiration in the wine.————From the weapon of | Newfoundland.—At Paris, 84, Mary — pete fame. os = the 
one of the practising riflemen in Wales, the other day, a ball, aimed at a| ate Oo. taj Gen tL eae: - — a ery ie —_ = 
crow, lodged itself comfortably in a lump of bacon in a basket on the | yey, Ann Elizabeth, eldest a cma Sto lato Malis Lown, Eeaas the | 
arm of a woman returning a mile distant, from the market with her sup- | Royal Academy, Gold Medallist, and goddanghter of the late Samuel Johnson, | 


lies for the week !__——-At a sale of a portion of the site of the old | [1 p,, aged 82.—At Malvern, Vice- Admiral E. Watts, C.B., in the 75th 
inbow Tavern, adjoining the Union Bank, in Fleet Street, London, on | year of his age.—At Cast t Gatehouse, 8 d, in his 80th year, the Hon. 
the 14th ultimo, the price realised was at the enormous rate of | Montgomery Stewart, fourth and last surviving son of Joho, 7th Earl of Gallo- 
nine hundred thousand pounds per acre. —An old man, elght - —— London, R. G. Parnther, orth late of H. M.'s 2d Batt. Rifle Brigade. 
six years of age, has just died at the Moor of Dardie, in the|— 
Carse of Gowrie tesvia “£600 or £700. For forty years he was a com- eee) Market a Captain Henry Heywood Lonsdale, 
’ 8 ; 1 . M.’s 3d Dragoon Guards. in the Northerner, Mr. Bloomfield, a 
mon ploughman, and during that period contrived, by his frugality, to | <n of the late Bishop of London, and Capt, French, 42d Foot.—Suddenly, while 
save this very considerable sum. The income of Paris is now | jeading the orchestra of the Paris Opera, M. Girard, from the effects of the rup- 
111,187,951f. Its expenditare, 98,133,455f. The extension of city taxes | ture of an aneurism.—At Fredericton, N. B., Mr. Henry Fisher, Chief Superin- 
beyond the present barriers to the full circuit of the fortifications, will | tendent of Provincial Schools. Mr. Fisher was a man of much talent, of unre- 
nearly double the revenue next year. —The peevishness of the Times | mitting energy, and most zealous in the discharge of the duties of this office, 
towards Mr. Bright is s!yly attributed to that journal’s having sccident- | which : _ A 4 . aw of the interests of the Pro- 
ally failed to get a report of his speech until the day after it had appeared | V'™°¢-—*2 on, 3 p BA. 


in all the other London papers. It nevertheless pied several col be 
rile Appointments. 


with the stale matter, while protesting that nobody read Mr. — 
Lord Derby, who had hitherto refrained from public] The Order of the Thistle, vacant by the demise of the Earl of Camperdown, 
has, it is said, been conferred by H. i. on the Earl of Fife.—The place of First 


hes. 

identifying himself with the volanteer movement, bas announced bis wil 

in to arm and equip such of bis tenantry as may be desirous of en-| Paid Attaché at Constantinople having become vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Mr. Rarey is about | A the place will not be filled up.—Sir F. H. Goldsmid 


rolling themselves as members of rifle corps. gar to Paris, . i , | 
departing for the East, with the view of making acquaintance with the | Q.C., is returned M.P. for Reading, v. Sir H.Singer Keating, Knight, one of the 
steeds of the Prophet in the Arabian desert. A project is on foot | Justices of the Court pw ay) en oage ac c—— ba mepey Sy to 
for building twelve large mansions or palaces for the twelve marshals | = — by noes benny Bieon’-Charks Peed Esq tobe 
of France. It is proposed that these buildings shall be constructed on | Her Majesty's Minister to Mexico, an 
the Avenue de Segur, near the Invalides, but it is not certain which of 

the budgets will be saddled with the cost. —That was a triamphant 

appeal of an Irishman who was a lover of antiquity, who, in arguing the Arutp. 
superiority of old architecture over new, said, “ Where wid you find any 
modern building that bas lasted so long as the ancient. 
ing to a statement just prepared, the importation of coal, seaborne and 
by railways and canals, into London during the year 1859 was—seaborne, 


10,693 ships, 3,299,170 tons ; railways, 1,191,169 tons ; and canal, 16,-| June to September, 1857, during which he was wounded. He volunteered 
964 ; making the total 4,507,303 tons ———There has recently been a | for services of extreme danger, especialiy during the six days of severe 
riot at Cape Coast Castle. The military and volunteers were called out to | fighting in the streets after the assault. Elected by the officers. Troop 
in between two hostile tribes, and after reading the Riot Act, the Sergt.-Major Champion, 8th Hussars—For distinguished bravery at Bee- 
Chief Justice, being much exhausted, sat down on the ground, unforta- japore on the 8th of September, 1858. Colour-Sergt. Waller, 60th Rifles, 
nately disturbing a large black snake, which after assuming @ very | (ist Battalion)—For conspicuous bravery at Delhi on the 14th of Sep- 
threatening appearance wae driven into an adjacent busb. Rather a| tember, 1857, in charging and capturing the enemy’s guns near the Ca- 
dangerous seat of Justice. A Berlin letter, states that the bases of | bul-gate. Colour-Sergt. Garvin, 60th Rifles (1st Batt.)—For daring and 
the reorganisation of the Prussian army have been decided on by the gallant conduct before Delhi on the 23d of June, 1857, in volunteering 
tay y i The infantry of the line on the peace footiag will be increased | to lead a small party of men, under a —7 fire. Also, for gallant con- 
by 40,000 men, and will be 125,000 strong. The cavalry will be in-| dact throu t the operations Delb 

creased from 19,000 to 24,000, and the artillery from 14,000 to 15,000. | 1, Batt.—For gallant conduct at Delhi on the 13th of September, 1857, 
The total strength of the line will be 170,000 men. This will entail an| the night 

































































| by them in India, viz.:—Lieut. A. Spencer Heathcote, 60th Rifles— For 
jb 





to the assault, in volunteering to reconnoitre the 
additional expense of 24 millions of francs --——The London Scottish | breach. This soldier’s conduct was conspicuous throughout the opera- 
be en have determined to retain the kilt————-The desertion ina| tions. Elected by the privates. Private Divane, 60th Rifles (1st batt.) 


from Mantua of 600 Hungarians, all armed and equipped, and | For distinguished gallantry in heading a successful charge made by the 

ed by their commandant is recorded. From Castle Maggiore, where | Beeloocbee and Selkb row on one of the enemy’s oes before Delhi, 
eee in the night, they proceeded to Cremona, where ms met|on the 10th of September, 1857. Elected by the privates, Private 
with a magnificent reception. Two of Hoe’s great Printing Presses | Thompson, 60th Rifles (1st batt.)—For gallant conduct in saving the life 
were shipped to Liverpoo! by the City of Manchester.————The Lancet | of his captain (Captain Wilton), on the 9th of July, 1857, by dashing 
publishes a letter from Professor Owen, containing an announcement | forward to his relief, when that officer was surrounded by a party of 
that he possesses a copy and is about to publish a collection of those | Gbazees, who made a sudden rush on him from a serai. Elected by the 
manuscript worke of illustrious Joba Hunter, the originals of which | privates. Private Turner, 60th Rifles (1st batt.)—For having, at Delhi, 
were destroyed by Sir Everard Home. —The disturbances at St.| on the night of the 19th of June, 1857, during a severe conflict with the 
George’s in the t, London, are not yet entirely suppressed. A man | enemy, who attacked the rear of the camp, carried off on his shoulders, 








Tur Victorta Cross.—The Queen has conferred the Victoria Cross on | Powell, 47th, to be Lt, v Walker ex; Assist-Surg G. Simon, M.D, Staff, to be 
—Accord- | the following officers and soldiers, on account of acts of bravery performed | Assist-‘Surg, v Bradshaw, ex. 38th: Lt Boyle to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Daniel, 


Bugler Satton, 60th Rifles, | E 


February i 


disguised by having his shirt over his coat and his trousers whitewashed, 
An uncovered piece of red cloth and a button betrayed him.—The 
United Service Gazette gives currency to a rumour, which “ gains credit in 
military circles,” that it is the intention of the Government to disband 
the militia, now embodied, early in spring. The War office authorities 
have found that it will be utterly impossible to raise the 42,000 men re- 
quired to fill up the new battalions and the Reserve Force, without some 
measure of this kind.——A capital wy 14 guns is erected at Shir.” 
ley, village near Southampton. It is property of Mr. Wate: 
who has offered it to the Corporation of Southampton for the defence 
the town, or to be used for practice by an artillery corps.——It is stated 
that Lord Cardigan will before long resign the office of Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Cavalry, and that Major-General Lawrence will succeed to that 
, Lord George Paget obtaining the cavalry brigade at Aldershott.— 
iting for the eorps of Royal Eagineers is being carried on with great 
spirit. Several of the East India troops who have lately been discharged 
have also re-enlisted into the Roya! Engineers ——The manufacture of 
Sir William Armstrong's rifled cannon at Woolwich continues with un- 
diminished success. On the 17th a batch of 10 9-pounders was fired at 
the proof-butt in the Royal Arsenal, with perfect satisfaction.——C onsi- 
derable preparations are being made at Alexandria for facilitating the 
passage of the English troops to Suez for China. These troops will be 
accompanied by a large quantity of stores.——Another large tower to 
protect Hartlepool bay is to be built on the rocks, Also, a battery at 
Seaton, another at Seaton Snook and .——It was some time since 
stated that second battalions would be raised in each regiment up to and 
including the 35th. Subsequently, it appears to have been resolved that 
20 men per company were to be added to each regiment not on the In- 
dian establishment, and one or two of the regiments proceeding to China 
were actually strengthened to that extent, This plan, however, bas been 
stopped, and at present it is not decided in what shape the proposed aug- 
mentation shall be made-———Her Majesty has apportioned a suite of 
my in Hampton Palace to Mrs. Hodson, widow of Major Hodson, 
“ Hodson’s Horse.”——It may not be geverally known that the Victo- 
ria Cross, when bestowed upon an officer, gives him a right to a step in 
promotion the first opportunity A large number of discharged sol- 
diers, nay tm ey from India, have enlisted lately into the Royal 
Artillery, at Woolwich, for ten years’ service——It is stated at Tenby 
that the Government have dec to erect batteries for the defence of 
the coast upon St. Catherine’s at Giltar and upon Caldy I-land.——Ge- 
neral Sir William Napier is very dangerously illi—_—The Dake of Cam- 
bridge has ted the colonelcy of the London Rifle Brigade.——It is 
said that immediate steps will be taken to = the port and harbour of 
Sligo in a state of defence, by the erection of a battery at the Pool.—— 
Captain M’Donneil, 4th Dragoon Guards, bas been appointed extra aide- 
de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant ef Ireland ——Sir John Inglis’s health 
is not good, and his return home from India is not improbable——A 
French soldier, dressed in the uniform of the first regiment of the line, 
wearing a Crimean medal, with bis knapsack on his back, entered the 
Chatham barracks. As he could not speak English, recourse was had to 
an interpreter, when it was ascertained that he was desirous to enlist ; 
he bas subsequently been enlisted in the 31st regiment, under the truly 
Britannic name of Smith——The gunmakers of Birmingham have sub- 
scribed £1000 towards the equipment of their own men as rifle volunteers, 


War Orrice,J an. 13.—5th Drag Gds : Cor Lord 7. erm ret by sale, 
ldth Lt Drags :"En Morley, 43d Ft,to be Cor. Mil Tram: Cort Tasker, bh 

late LTC, to be En. Scots Fusilier Gds : Maj and Byt-Col Ridley to be Lt-C 
Capt and Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Dalrymple to be Maj, Lt aud Capt the Hon B 
Mostyn to be Capt and Lt-Col; En and Lt Stephenson to be Lt and Capt. 25th 
Ft: Capt Small, h-p Unatd, to be Capt ; Lt Ployd, 54th, to be Capt, v Small, 
who ret. To be Lts: Lts De Carteret, 88th : O° y, 82d; Robertson, 79th, 
Annesley, 68th ; Evans, 68th ; Lock, 82d. Eos: Lambert, Carwithen, Mackin- 
non, 72d; Ellis, 92; Hanley, 47th ; Woodroofe, 39th ; Lewis, 44th. 32d: 
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dec ; En Bailey to be Lt. 46th: Lt. Hammond to be Capt, v Connell, dec. 47th: 


ghly gallant and daring conduct at Delhi throughout the siege, from La Walker, 320, to bo LA, v Powell, en. 604: id Pores, 688, to bolt, 9 Ap 


0 ex. 73d: Byt-Lt-Col Rose to be Lt-Col, vy Byt Col Pinckney, dec ; 
Byt-Lt-Col Bewes to be Maj. 82d : Lt Acton, 534, to be Lt, vy Porter, ex. 87th: 
Lt Batler to be Adj. 90th: Byt-Lt-Col Guise to be Lt-Ooi, v Byt-COol Purnell 
ret ; Bvt-Lt-Col Crealock to be Maj ; Lt Herford to be Capt ; Ea Edgell to be 
Lt. Rifle Brig: Lt Rathven to be Capt, vy Bvt-Maj Glyn, ; En Myers to be 
Lt. 3d W I Reg: Lt Moore to be Adj, ¥ , who res Adjtey only. 
B Lt-Col Wilton, h-p Unat, to be Lt-Col, y Byt-Col Norcott, ex ; 
M‘Donald to be Lt-Col, v Wilton, ret. in’s Department—Rev © I 
Hort, Chap, to be Third Class. Brevet—Bvt-Col the Hon A A Spencer, 
Lt-Col h-p 44th Ft, to loc rk Major-Gen, in EI; Brvt-Col Cun > 

h-p 51st Ft, to loc rk of Maj-Gen EI ; Capt Small, 25th Ft, to be Maj, and to be 
Lt-Col ; Capt Hamilton, 2d Europ Lt Cav, to be Maj; Capt Warner, 2d Bengal 


E 


urop Lt Cav, to be Maj. ale 


War Orrice, Jan. 17.—66th Foot: Maj-Gen Bell to be Col, y Blunt 
Commissariat Department—Comm Clk B 8 Price to be Dep Assist Com " 


Navp. 

Tue New Irox-PLatep Surps.—Considerable progress has been made 
in the building of the new iron-plated ship Warrior. which is being con- 
structed by the Thames Sbipbuildiog Company. She will have engines 
of 1,250 horse power, and carry sufficient coal for about six days steam- 
ing. The iroa plates weigh 1,000 tons; she will carry sixty or sevent 
guns of Armstrong's longest range and throwing 1001. shots. She wi 
be able to fight an opponent at four miles distance, whilst at 1,000 yards 
Aiet 68 4 
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was floed the otber day for insulting the Rector. under a heavy fire, a mortally wounded , Lieutenant Humphreys, 
of the Indian service. Private Kirk, 10th Regt.—For daring gallantry 
at Benares, on the 4th of June, 1857, on the outbreak of the mutiny of 
the Native Troops at that station, in having volunteered to proceed with 
two non commissioned officers to rescue tain Brown, Pension Pay- 
master, and bis family, who were surrounded by rebels in the compound 
Baron Inverbervie in the Peerage of Scotland, was born the 16:h Janu- | of their house : and having, at the risk of his own life, succeeded in sav- 
pe 1778, and married, the 25th June, 1805, Margaret, eldest daughter | ing them. 
Mr. Walter Ogitvy, of Clova, who, but for the attainder, ate ny om TT 
been the eighth of Airlie, and whose son David was restored to the | Reserve Corps.—The proclamation of, and regulations for, the en- 
ancient honours of the family. The late Viscount had enjoyed the title | rolled reserve force are published in the Gazelle. The number to be en- 
close upon an Ko having succeeded his father in February, 1800. | rolled is not to exceed 20,000 men, who may bave served in the regular 
For some years be was one of the pee Peers of Scotland, and | army or in the East Indies ; each man to enlist for the period he is short 
was Lord tor of the University of King’s College, Aberdeen. He had | of 21 years’ service under bis first enlistment, if in the infantry, or for a 
held the position of Lord-Lieutenant of Kincardineshire, which he re- | pe short of 24 years if he wasa cavalry soldier. The forces are to be 
signed in 1847, The titles and estates devolve on his eldest son, the | attached during drill to any infantry depot or enrolled pension force, ac- 
Hon. James Arbuthnott, born on the 4th June, 1806, and who married, on | cording to circumstances. The regulations as to the periods of exercise 
Jane 5, 1837, Lady Jean Graham Drammond Ogilvy, eldest daughter of and drill are detailed, and then follows an intimation that on the termi- 
the late, and sister of the present, Earl of Airlie. nation of their service the members of the force will be entitled to the 
- pension whieb they would bave had, had they continued to serve in the 
Tue Riout How. M. T. Barves.—{t has been for some time known that | army for the full period of 21 or 24 years under their first enlistment. 
the health of Mr. Baines was precarious, and his death, which we have :o They are to be allowed £4 a year as enrolment money, besides pay whn 
announce, bas come to justify the worst fears of bis friends. He died on | called out for drill or other duty. 
the morning of the 22d ult, at his house in Westminister, in the 61st _- 
year of his age. Tus Cuivese Expepition.—The details of the force to be seat uuder 
. Baines was bora in 1799, and bis career is nearly coincident with | Sir J. Hope Grant to China, between this and March, are being arranged 
that of Lord Macaulay, whose death bas preceded bis by on!y a few weeks. | in India. We believe it will consist of eight European regiments, of 
Mr. Baines was a little more than a year older than Lord Macaulay ; we | which four—the lst Royals, 2nd batt.; 2nd Royals, ist batt. ; 3rd Buffs, 
believe that they were both at Cambridge together and at Trinity Col-| Ist batt. ; and 67th—are in China, or on their way thither, and two each 
lege ; and about the time when our great historian was called to the bar | are to come from Madras and Bombay te Bane Sikhs, two re- 
at Lincoln’s-ion, Mr. Baines was called to the bar at the Inner Temple. | giments of irregular cavalry, and one of pean cavalry, with eight 
He was the eldest son of Mr. Edward Baines, formerly member for Leeds, | troops and batteries of artillery. Rumour asserts that either the King’s 
where the deceased Minister was born. After a tolerably successful ca-| Dragoon Guards, or 7th Hussars, will be the cavalry regiment sent ; and 
reer at the bar, in which, naturally enough, be chose the Northern Cir- that the Sist and 66th Regts. from Bombay, and the 44th and 66th from 
cuit, be was ted Recorder of Hull in 1837, which appointment he | Madras, will complete the force.—Army and Navy Gazette. 
held till 1847. In that year he entered Parliament as member for Hall, | _ 
and continued its representative until 1852, when he was elected for; Lie. agarvst Generat Beatsoy.—In the Court of Exchequer Gene- 
Leeds, for which city he continued to sit as long as he remained in Par- ral Beatson brought an action for libel against Mr. Skeene, the British 
liament. In 1849 he obtained from Lord John Russell’s Government the | Consal at Ale The alleged slander was that when Gen. Beatson, who, 
Presidency of the Poor Law Board ; be held the same appointment in | during the Crimean war bad the command of a Turkish cavalry force, 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry ; and in Palmerston’s first Administra- | had been superseded in his command by General Smith at the Darda- 
tion he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. These are the lead-| nelles, he had assembled the commanding officers of regiments and had 
ing facts of his life, but, as he made no great attempts, so we bave no| endeavoured to persuade them to matiny against General Smith, and 
striking incidents to record. He did his work while he could in a quiet | against the authority of General Vivian, on which two of them, Lieute- 





Ovituary. 


Viscount Arsuranotr.—Jobo Arbuthnott, Viscount Arbuthnott and 








a . 
half-an-inch. In fact, every ble contingency seems to have been 
provided against for her security, except the probability of her rolling ia 
such a manoer as to be incapable of using her guns in anything of a sea- 
way. She will be a tremendous roller, some think, unless some precau- 
tions are taken in the shape of double bilge boards. 


Nava Reserve.—A echeme for a naval reserve bas beeo laid before 
the Admiralty by Sir Charles Napier, intended to ensure a reserve of 
well-trained able seamen. The outline of the plan is this :—The reserve 
to consist of men who have served the required ten years in the navy, 
and are in receipt of short-service pensions, to take which under the pre- 
sent system men have great objections, which this will entirely remove. 
These mea hold their pensions ; are bound by the regulations of the re- 
serve now in force, and at the expiration of 21 years’ service—i. ¢. 10 
years’ in the navy and 11 in the reserve, are entitled to the long-service 
pension. 


shot ——— diots her iroa sides to the depth of 


It was expected that Rear Admiral Sir A. Milne would leave England 
in the Emerald for the W. I. and N. A. station about the Ist of February, 
and that his family would follow bim in the Niue in about two mon! 

after wards.—It is now stated in official quarters that 20 post captains 
on the active list will be promoted to that of rear admirals. This great 





« ion of admirals arises, no doabt, from the want of younger men 
as flag officers. The names will iaclade all those now standing on the 
captain's list of 1843.—The Espoir, steam gua sch was hed 











on the 7th, from Pembroke Yard. Her armament, is to consist of five 
| guns, viz, one 68-pounder 95 cwt. pivot gun, 10 feet in length; 
} and four 24-poander howitzers. The Barossa, steam frigate, is 
| ordered to be launched at Woolwich oa the 10:h of March.——The Prince 
| of Wales (a converted three decker) will be ready for lauoching on the 
| 26th inst. ——Orders have been received at Chatham for the Arethuea, dif 
| rected to be built as a 50 gan sailing ship, to be converted into a screw 
frigate——The steamer Weser, formerly belonging to the Prussian Go- 
vernment, bas returned to Woolwich, after leaving fur the River Plate. 
She is declared quite unfit to go to sea———Tnhe Jndus, from Halifax, in 
company with the Gladiator, bas arrived at Bermuda, after a fine run of 
five daya——The Arctic discovery ship North Star has been taken into 
dock to be broken up. 





Aprorements.— Rear-Admiral of the Blue Sir A. Milne, K. C. B., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the N. A. and W. I. Station, v. Sir H. Stewart, whose period 
ef service has expired.—Capts.: C. F. Schomberg to the Cumberland ; D. 
Curry to the Aboukir.—Commrs. : J. S. Randle to be insp. com. Coast Guard ; 
J. Palmer and G. H. Gardner appointed for the service of the R. N. Reserve ; 


F. 
j Ms : = . H. 
straightforward way. The public scarcely knew him well enough ) nant-Colonels O'Rei ly and Shelley left the room. Aod farther, that the A. Herbert to the Excellent ; G. T. 8. Winthrop to the Argus.—Lieuts. : C. 
to be able to form an opinion of him, but his associates always | defendant bad said that the plaintiff had caused a roand robin to be sent | Morphy ' the Ajaz ;, B.S. de Re Hall to gaps: Rear sdmizal Se 


entertained for him the bighest regard, and this even more for his moral | to the native officers and men, ho’ they would sign it, refusing to 
than his intellectual qualities. serve under any general but himself, but that he signally failed. A ver 


~_ dict was yetareell for the defendant. 
Da. Franck.—Dr. Gustavus Ritter von Franck, who died on the 8th 


ult., in London, was one of the notabilities of the Vienna revolution of} Major-Gene 
1848. He belonged to an old military family, members of which are | the Home G t, to pi 

high in the Austrian service, one brother holding the rank of Field Mar- | takes commaud of the troops in Nova Scotia and 
thal Lieutenant. At the University of Padua he took the of Doctor | the 8th instant, until Gen. Trollope 
of Laws, and followed the military career, in obedience to the traditions | 73d Foot has become vacant b: 

of his family ; but relinquished bis brilliant rather than sanc- | Grant Falconer, K.H. The galls 
tion by his presence the d 








ral Trollope has leave of absence for three months, from | Paterson to the Cumberland. 
‘ d to Eogland. Colonel Nelson, B. B.| ston 


ilne, commr.-in-chief on the N. A. and ; C.J. ys be! 
= ey hei gE yy . 
to Excellent ; J. Short to mene ; R. Wileox to Hawke ; 





bed : JS. W. Grundy to be Post Capt.; Lieat. J. T. 8. 
egrading puniebment of the lash so common in | years in the army, having entered the service in Se a—sl oe ae v the ‘W.T station, to 
the Austrian rauks. On the 13th of October, 1848, he was made Com- from the 24th Hegimen ag yt Guildford Gaia to So cree, 5 Tine Ray, Soe age <e 
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New Books. 


We have from the Harpers another reprint of Smile’s Seif Help. This 
excellent and interesting book cannot be too widely circulated ; and yet 
we fear that it may increase the already excessive estimation of success, 
as a criterion of mental excellence and moral worth. For ourselves we 
bless George Hillard for writing thus so truly, so lovingly, and vith 
such a large and generous wisdom of the unsuccessful. “I confess,”’ 
he eays, “ that increasing years bring with them an increasing respect 
for those who do not succeed in life, as those words are commonly used. 


is the horror of 


and of shoes, will do a patient more harm than all the 
will do him good. 


of 


piece of furniture) wi 
moves. 


dressed. 


A narse who rastles (Iam paling nurses professional and unprofessional) | been wisely published at the earnest desire of the artist’s brother-work- 


a patient, though perhaps he does not know why. 
The fidget of silk and of crinoline, the rattling of ke: 


The noiseless step of woman, the noiseless dra) 
ch in this day. 
at least b: 


To every class, from the highest to the lowest, these Notes are ad- | 
heir dircet earnestness and immense importance of the truths 


sated 





is said to be a place for those who have not ded upon 
oat nd . is surely true that celestial graces do not best thrive and 
bloom in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. Ill-success sometimes 
arises from superabundance of qualities in themselves good, from a con- 
science too seasitive, a taste too fastidious, a self-forgetfulness too roman- 
tic, a modesty too retiring. I will not go 80 far as to say, 
poet, that “ the world knows nothing of its 
forms of greatness, or at least, excellence, 


there are martyrs that miss the palm but not the stake ; there are heroes | 


without the laurel, and conquerors without the triumph.” 


have attained to manly years with gentle charity uncrushed within his | 


breast, and yet not know how sadly true this ist Our mind’s 


eye rests now upon the figure of one of the nobly unsuccessful | 
who bas passed away from the scene of. his toils and trials. | 
A man of more than crdinary ability and acquirement, trained | 
to the management of affairs, of such judgment that his advice | 





with the subject upon which they treat. 


we can hardly entertain fora moment. If we may judge of any charac- 


with a living | ter by a life, Miss Nightingale is the last person to become a party 
greatest men,” but there are such a literary imposition. Without presuming in her the slightest taint 
that die and make no sign ; | of arrogance, she must know as well as any one of her readers, that the 

great value of this book in the eyes of the world, consists in that it is 
Who cana | believed to embody the results of her experienee and observation ; and 


that to give her name to a manual for the sick-chamber, which did not 
really afford that advantage to its reader, would be to commit a fraud 
none the less contemptible aud wrongful because of its pettiness, The 
book, however, judging from the extracts given above testifies to 
its own parentage. It must be full of the fruits both of sense 
and sensibility. Who, too, but a woman like Florence Nightin- 


was sought and, what is more, followed, by men who were successful, | gale would attack with such vigour, because with eo much truth, 
of such industry that he gave far too little time even to needful re- | the present fashion of ladies’ skirts as not only unfitting them for their 


creation, a man upright and excellent above his fellows, and gentle, 
generous, and forgiving throughout his blameless life ; and yet we saw 
him borne down into the grave by the mere weight of constant disap- 
pointment. His hope was ever deferred, and his heart became sick unto 
death ; and yet he stood up doing his duty to others as well as to him- 
self cheerfully, if not hopefully, to the very last ; and went down in har- 
pess, fronting misfortune with a manly courage. There are not many 
such, but there are and ever must be some. God temper the blast of 
adversity to their tender natures ; and light lay the sod upon them when 
they rest from their unrequited labours! 


Among the books recently published in London are two which we 
think can hardly fail of speedy reproduction in this country. 
these is Noles on Nursing, by Florence Nightingale. Surely if any name 
could draw the attention of the whole christian world to a book upon 
that subject it would be the name of the Good Angel of the Crimea. 
The book was not fairly “ out” before the date of our last literary ad- 
vices, but we find in a London literary journal the following early ap- 
preciative review of it, which we transfer to our columns; feeling sure 
that it will be more welcome to our readers than any thing that we can 
offer them of our own upon a less interesting volume. 


The wholesome vigour of these Notes is most delightful. They are no 
feeble protest against popular errors, but ao active stimulant to the right 
management either of bomes in which health is to be maintained, or of 
the sick rooms in which health is to be restored. Miss Nightingale ac- 
cepts for herself and enforces upon others without compromise the lead- 
ing truths of sanitary science. Hostile to the uttermost against musty 
dwellings, she would wish that even the outsides of houses could be faced 
with glazed tile, and kept clean by frequent rinsing from the hose of a 
fire engine. In her advocacy of fresh air she does not stop to allow for 
differences of age or physical condition, and allows very little for dif- 
ferences in the state of the weather, when she says broadly that there are 
few nights in the year on which we cannot safely keep our bedroom win- 
dows open. The th ess of her just enthusiasm extends also to a 
scorn of the doctrine 
throughout by the testimony of scientific facts. Her note upon this sub- 
ject is capital, and may be cited as a good example of her sensible and 
lively manner : 

Is it not living in a continual mistake to look w 
separate entities, which must exist, like cats and dogs? instead of looking upon 
them as conditions, like a dirty and a clean condition, and just as much under our 
own control; or rather as reactions of kindly nature, against the condi- 
tions in which we have poet ourselves. 

I was brought up, both by scientific men and rant women, distinctly to 
believe that small-pox, for instance, was a thing of which there was once a first 

imen in the world, which went on propagating itself, in a perpetual chain 
of descent, just as much as that there was a first dog (or a first pair of 
that small-pox would not begin itself any more than a new dog woul: 
without there having been a parent dog. 

Since then I have seen with my eyes and smelt with my nose small-pox 
growing up in first specimens, either in close rooms or in overcrowded 
— where it could not by any possibility have been “‘ caught,” but must 

ve begun. 

Nay, more, I have seen diseases begin, grow up, and pass into one another. 

Now, dogs do not into cats. 

ce, with a little overcrowding, continued fever grow 

oP ; and with a little more, typhoid fever ; and with a little more, typhus, and 
in the same ward or hut. 

heyy it Tight? far better, truer, and more practical, if we looked upon dis- 
ease ? 

For diseases, as all experience shows, are adjectives, not noun substantives. 


There may be a trace of truth overlooked here, but there is assuredly a 


most important truth forcibly stated. Miss Nightingale is merciless upon 
the content with which families submit themselves to ailments that are 
“ very much about.” Here is another bit of bold right sense ; 

There are not a few popular opinions, in regard to which it is useful at times 
to ask a question or two. For example, it is commonly i 
must have what are common! called “ children’s 
ions,” &c., in other words, 
e 


ver, 
Now Ad us, why mast a we hg measles ? 
, you say, we cannot it from infection—o' 

measies—and it mast tae them—and it is safer that it _ emeniuw 

But why must other children have measles? And if they have, why must 
77iT yon belloved te and bserved the laws fi ouses 

‘ou ved in and observ rvin; 

which inculcate cleanliness, ventilation, white orth ¢ See tes 
which, by the way, are laws, as implicitly as you believe in the popular opinion, 
opideaien, don’ you think that on the wt more 
epide: , don upon the wh 
toa Souler? pon w your child would be likely 

Miss Nightingale speaks home to all her readers. The pamphlet is 
not written only for professed nurses. It is a body of wise counsel 
forcibly expressed that will set the minds of wives and mothers work- 
ing, and will do incalculable service if it be read carefully in all our 

will do well not only to read it themselves and 

&ct upon its counsel, but also to put it in the hands of any maidservants 
who are disposed to read, for it will help greatly to secure from servants 
an intelligent co-operation in the effort to secure a healthy home. The 
work is but an inexpensive pamphlet, not costing the price of one bottle 
of medicine. But it is destined, we trust, to redace the doctor’s bill in 








are the conditions also of sound life in the ordinary home. 
Of course, among the petty torments of the sick in our dav, crinoline 
bas to be reckoned. As to this, says Miss Nightingale. 


It is, 1 think, alarming, at thi . 
= g, peculiarly at this time, when the female ink-bottles 


are perpetually impressing upon us “ woman's” “ and 
,” to see that dress of women is daily more and more wentann 
them for any “ mission,” or at A man is now a more handy an: 
in a sick-room than a Com: by her 
Gress, every woman now sh or iy & man can the 
A the RE Tom it! What is become of woman's light 

ap ti am, lah, uick step we have been asking for ? 

7. , is most cruel absence of care which can be in- 


‘all doatrines cbost apne 


themselves 
very much, 


One of 


| of very young children. 
contagion, right in the main, but not justified | 


diseases as we do now, as | 


), and | 
begin 


and a ready appreciation of 
J 


child must have children’s 


affinities and aversions will be found to resolve 
Rot entirel;, into presence, or absence of care in these 





| most graceful and becoming duties, but at variance with the poetry 


of her external life. Think of that ladies! it is said by one of the most 
cultivated and charming of your sex, one whose social position and whose 
familiarity with the world of fashion is, and, had she never cared for a 
single wounded soldier, would in any case have been, such as few of you 
can hope to rival. Think of it, and learn taste as well as wisdom ! 

The other book to which we refer is a tale called A Fulse Step in Life, 
which has taken at once a high position among the novels of the domestic 
and moral (not pietistic) school, which the public taste of the day seems 
to demand. Jndging from the views of it expressed by the London cri- 
tics, it deals very intelligently with the question of woman’s peculiar 
traits and capacities now so much discuesed—and, in our judgment, so 
fruitleesly.—Be that as it may, our readers will doubtless be glad to see 
these very sensible remarks upon the subject which are made in the Sa- 
turday Review, in the course of a criticism upon the work in question. 

Much of the current language of the day proceeds upon the sauppoal- 
tion that education ought to supply people with all the knowledge and 
all the mental habits which they will require in the course of their lives ; 
but this is a fundamental error. Its function is simply to set the mind 
going in the right direction ; and the direction in which the minds of al- 
most all women are required to go is not definite and systematic, but of 
necessity vague and desultory. Most men have to pass their lives, in the 
first instance, in acquiring, and afterwards in using, a larger or smaller 
amount of definite knowledge applicable to specific purposes, but a wo- 
man has very rarely auy occupation of this kind. Her days are gener- 
ally passed in doing a multitude of small things which it requires t 
tact and ingenuity, besides moral qualities of a very high order indeed, 
to do as they should be done, yet which do not form a connected whole, 


| but stand each upon its own basis. The education of very young chil- 
| dren is perhaps the most important of these pursuits, and nothi 
| lustrate more completely the distinction between the sort of 


can il- 
which 
is required of men and of women, than the contrast betweem almost any 
active pursuit—say, for example, writing a book—and the management 
To write a good book, a man must have, first, 
a definite plan—secondly, well-chosen materials—thirdly, the power of 
using and arranging them. Each of these elements of literary success 
depends in a great measure on the degree in which the author’s mind has 
been trained to continuous, severe, and systematic effort ; and if author- 
ship is contemplated as the employment, or as one of the eo of 
& man’s life, he ought to inure himself to such exertions. In the educa- 
tion of a child, on the other hand, it would be monstrous pedantry to 
— this manner. No reasonable person can believe that he has 
his own mind so complete an ideal of what the future man or woman 
selene rane ld do a‘) that in him lies to train every ht 
action of his into accordance Witt ft: All that it is ei 
ible or desirable to do with children is to steer their minds as a boat 
steered. The direction and force of the wind, and the build of the boat, 
are matters over which the steerer has no control, but by a qaick eye 
and quick hand on the rudder a good deal meg 
lation of the course. This, however, demands rather constant attention 
circumstances than scientific training. In 
just the same manacr, the management of a young child requires a quick 
eye for character, a quick sympathy for tution, and, as time goes on, a 
good general notion of the sort of questions and sentiments which are 
likely to attract the attention of the miod as it = and devel it- 
self. These are very much the sort of talents which are implied by the 
power of writing such tales as Fulse Step in Life ; and, as it is a specimen 
of a considerable class, it may be assumed that the talents which it im- 
plies are those which female education, as it stands at present, is on the 
whole likely to cultivate. 


We recommend “A False Step in Life” to the attention of American 
publishers. 

Miss Pardoe is sure of a welcome whenever she makes a fresh appear- 
ance before the public ; and that which greets her Adopted Heir—just re- 
printed here by the Petersons of Philadelphia—will be warmer and more 


-cough, | generally expressed than usual, we are sure. Her novel is built ona 


plot something like that of an old English comedy of the last century. 
A crusty old uncle just from Mexico, fabulously rich ; a host of selfish re- 
latives ; one poor, generous, clever neer-do-weel of a nephew : there are 
the characters. They exhibit themselves in the usual style of plot aad 


and | counterplot; and in the end all is well and virtue is triumphant. But 


although the story is not new, Mies Pardoe’s way of telling it is so very 
attractive that we have read of late few books more interesting 

The Appletons have just issued a second edition of Macaulay’s Miscel- 
laneous Essays in a single volume. It contains his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review including those upon Mill, with several papers written 
when the author was at college ; and to these are added his “ Lays on 
Ancient Rome” complete, with Introductions and Appendixes, and the 
speeches on Installation as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, and on 
retiring from public life. The republication of this collection is timely; 
and the additions which have been made to it largely increase its value. 

From Mesers. W. A. Townsend & Co., we have received Cooper’s Water 
Witch in the beautiful form in which they are now publishing all the 
novels of that most American of authors. The volume has the two usual 
illustrations from the spirited and accurate pencil of Darley. This pub- 
lication is one of the finest that has appeared in this country, and one of 





the most creditable to the American publishing trade. It will take a 
permanent place as the standard, elegant library edition of Cowper. 
Pine Arts. 
A SELF-TAUGHT ENGRAVER, 
An engraving entitled “ The Forge,” the oe ger of James Sharpies, 
an engine-smith, in the employ of Messrs. Yates, engineers, Blackburn, 
now lies before us. It is the result of a self-taught workman’s five years’ 


"| patient toil. Aubeadh os Gedy exaeed Gad tos satmeien’ cane af neither 
Causes. our 
Unnecessary (although ; 

necessary noice (of eect nie injares sick person much more then 


professional engravers, it is the work of a man who never 
ved any instruction but six months’ lessons in ornamental drawing 


Se Sea ae SoS Sealing came 

spent work which was 

preeeded a heed of Chit, aly portrait aod an emblem 
the of Engineers, w! carried the first prize. It has 










men, wh 
y8, the creaking of stays the »: . 
medicines in the world | it is 


ducted in the most elementary fashion. 


“vu 
the 


standers and teerful shareholders. 








ook upon it as a gratifying evidence of social progress—of 
read of Art amongst our labouring population. For a first work, 
ndeed a marvel ; considering, moreover, that most of the engraving 


| 

f woman, are mere figures | t0Ols were made by the artist himself, and that, till recently at a pub- 
Her skirts (and well i they do not throw down some | lisher’s office, Sharples had never seen an engraved steel plate. The en- 
every article in the room as she | graving, which represents the artist’s workshop, but for the want of ex- 
pression in some of the faces, could not be distinguished, by the general 
observer, from the work of an experienced c . 
eyes, it has a freshness of manner as much superior to the dull artificial 
they urge upon attention would ensure for them a genera! attention, if| !inyness of the common bard steel engraving, as home-made cloth is bet- 
they were not written as they are by one whose name is for ever to be| ter than the sleek devil’s-dust of cheap tailorism. The tools and various 
| engine-maker’s implements are delineated as though the artist loved to 

We observe that a question has been raised as to the authorship of this | draw them.— Atheneum. 
book,—whether it be really by Miss Nightingale, or whether she has only 
allowed her name to be used by a publisher. The question is one which 


n fact, to our 


— 
THE TRIUMPHS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 
A kind of Nemesis appears to hang over the mechanical undertakings 


of the past two years, The English people are not very fond of boasting 


—in fact, their fault rather lies the other way. But we have lately had 


two pet enterprises which we have watched and sympathiged with durin 
all their vicissitudes of success and failure, and over whose apparent tre 


umph we could not repress a burst of exultation. A Greek historian 
would have moralized devoutly over the rapidity with which the nation’s 
inordinate delight at the success of the Atlantic Telegraph and the Great 
Eastern was rebuked. When the Atlantic cable was laid down at about 
the same time as the opening of Cherbourg, the Jimes indulged in a long 
string of glowing antitheses between the tempers of the two nations, one 
of which gratified its pride by lating the engines of destruction, 
the other by promoting the intercourse of mankind. The ink of the ex- 
cellent article was scarcely dry when disheartening rumours began to 
prevail ; and then day by day the petted telegraph’s performances grew 
feebler and feebler, as it its life was slowly ebbing away. At last the an- 
nouncement came that the vaunted enterprise was a failure. The public 
consoled themselves with buying bits of it set in snuff-boxes, and the 
shareholders by begging for a Government guarantee. The Great Eastern 
is not yet in quite so desperate a case. She has ruined one set of owners 
and seems likely to ruin another, but thereis nothing occult or unfa- 
thomable in the causes of her failure, and if a third company of victims 
are inclined to try their luck, it is very possible she may make the voy- 
age to America after all. If, however, that achievement is only to be 
accomplished by borrowing money at seven and a half per cent., it is not 
likely to prove a very remunerative trip. 

But her management has arrived at that fatal point of a joint-stock 
company’s decline—the stage of directorial squabbles, recriminatory 
pamphlets, and bear-garden meetings. Not only has everybody a spe- 
cial theory as to the cause of failure and the particular culprit who is to 
blame, but no two persons seem to agree upon the facts, That the 
“ skilled witnesses,” the engineers and surveyors, should contradict each 
other in the plumpest and curtest manner with respect to all the quali- 
ties of the Great Ship’s construction, is a matter of course—it is an acci- 
dent which happens to every considerable undertaking. An engineer 
would be an imperfect being without his complementary contradictor, 
whose office it is to appear before the committee or the —_= as the case 
may be, and give the lie direct to every calculati is antagonist bas 
made. He would be like a sine without its cosine, or a charitable society 
without its defaulting secretary. But the mysteries of the Great astern 
extend far beyond the domain of science. They envelope even such ru- 








dimentary questioos as whether a certain number of shares were sold ona 


given day or not, and whether the wine bill for the directors’ entertain- 
ments amounted to four thousand pounds or twenty thousand, It is na- 
tural that a controversy reduced to these simple issues should be con- 
h B a liar, and B wri phi ey —-< -t yt Fy 
eague B a liar, writes a pamphlet to com t as 
lgar and inappropriate,” matters are very near a breakdown. When 
airman pi es at a board summoned to pass ju nt upon him- 
self, and the auditor calls'a public meeting to explain his view of the ac- 
counts, then is the Great indeed become a byword to laughing by- 
We have no intention of seeking to compose such quarrels. In the 
nt temper of the combatants, an expression of opinion on the cen- 
uct of any one of the impeached authorities would probably produce a 
se te action for libel from each individual of his partisans. But we 
to call attention to the remarkable and star fact, that these are 
failures in which “ the Circumlocution Office’ has had no hand. Five 
years we used to believe, under the rod of the public instructor, that 
gross ures, reckless nepotism, — mal-administration were con- 
to Government departments. e authorities were constantly bid- 
per bk De Berg re Bova De proba nod and it was an article of 
political faith that, if matters had been in the hands of “ the enlightened 
middle-class who have made England what she is,” the Prince never 
would have gone down, and the coffee would have been roasted toa 
turn. Times have changed since then. We have had case after case of 
disgraceful fraud in ly trusted bankers and merchants of repute ; we 
have bad revelations o! lying trade-marks, and of anchor-chains too weak 
to bear the strain of a gale, sent out, not by isolated swindlers, but as a 
etn cate ae —* y we ae less on, about the 
special purity of the middle-classes, and the advantage of dispensin 
with all precaution: forms. Perhaps after the performances of the 
last two years we hear less of their infallible administrative suc- 


cess. 
Conceive the joy and delight of the Administrative Reform Associa- 
tion if the Great Teestern been a ernment concern. How the 
changes would have been rung on “ marvellous torpidity,” “ routine,” 
“ jobbing,” and “ red-tape,” at each step in her brief career from the 
launc! in Mr. Scott Russell’s yard to the gale at Holyhead. How the 
sand pounds that were t in that launching would have 
been paraded by Mr. Bright as an all-sufficient instance of the “ hollow 
pretences’’ under which scions of the landed gentry sponge on the 
ple’s hard-earned savi: Satirists would never have been tired of 
Sool philippics mai double government and departmental jea- 
with an allusion to the trip from Deptford to Weymouth, when no- 
body in particular was in command, and nobody was responsible for 
what occurred. And then the stop-cock and the cased funnels! The 
a with one voice would bave solemnly asseverated that 
such a er could never have been fae ae ae in the 
service ; and an address would have been forthwith carried in the House 
of Commons praying her Majesty that in future all stokers, solderers, 
and chimney-sweeps might be appoiated by open competition. When, to 


crown all this, the fact came out that there was ac bill to pay, 
variously estimated at from four to twenty thou pounds, the best 
friends of the Administration would have it, and Lord John 


Rugsell would have retired from office that very night. Traly, the time 
has almost come when the clerks in —— and Pall-Mall may 
turn the tables upon their old assailants, form an Association for 
Joint Stock Company Reform. 

It is a trite proverb that too many cooks spoil the broth, and any one 
who uced it at the meeting on Wednesday would probably have had 
his o ations set down as “ vulgar and inappropriate.” But for some 
generations both shareholders and legislators seem entirely to have for- 
gotten the lesson it conveys. Se Seen of tegen be yen te 
SS the world that jobbery and failure are no special 


either aristocracy, shopocracy, or democracy. But it 
ought to have equal! qeavtaedl them of the certain dan, of manifold 
management veiled responsibility. Whether in a Joint-Stock Com- 


pany or a Government, it is difficult enough to induce men to administer 
other people’s affairs with a tithe of the zeal with which they 
their own. But if shielded by nominal chiefs, and hedged round 
ignorant and submissive Boards, the responsibility which might have 
mulated them entirely melts away. It is the secretary or engineer, or 
share-holding contractor, or some such subordinate, upon whom by mere 
foree of familiarity with the detaila, the real management of a company 
or a department must inevitably fall. He is generally a man of e¢ 
rience and mw A er which he virtually holds were 1 
sielage at tb en thaiels eats wn ped mae — 
e concern, it w pro as 

business can be. Bat the caution of the English mind in 
or in en ene et ae 
e power. , if it be a public department, the all-powerful 
secretary receives a nominal , whose duty it is to defend his ac- 
Rms & ee ek oe aa eee 
iy b 
But except in the case, now so rare, of a long tenure of the same office, _ 

chief nor colleague bas any efficient control over the mass of the 
measures they are called upon to authorize and to uphold. 
Stock Companies the evil is still more wated. In order 
shares it is necessary to fill the 

ly those of men who are already far 


ae aD 
iG: 
del- 


too deeply occupied by 


ties to give any real attention to their new employment. 
some one individual, whose name upon 


management falls on 
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tus seems obscure and eubordirate enovg>, but who, preciseiy be- 
— of bis obscurity, bas leisure for the necesrary labour. Bat though 
the management falls to him, all the Directors enjoy @ nomiaally co-or- 
dinate power, and therefore share an equal responsibility. But a respon 
sibility which is split up smong a dezen is really no responsibility at all. 
A crash comes. It may be clear as day that it was caused by a jobbiog 
reference of some particular contractor, or borrower, or customer. 
Everybody knows that where there is jobbing there must be a jobber, and 
that nepotiem implice relationship to somebedy less abstract than a board. 
Bat behind the ample respovsibility of the board the actual culprit is 
securely sheltered. It is impossible to fix a charge of corrupt pre ference 
on a dozen independent men who have vo interest in common ; and they 
will be the last to confess that ibe most obscure smong their uumber has 
led them by the nose. A defined and avowed depositary of power is the 
one thing which those who wish to avoid “ Balaklava messes, _whether 
in political or commercial affairs, must labour to secure. Until this is 
obtained, the shareholders of the Great Eastern will not find changes of 
Ministry or Committees of lnquiry more effectual remedies for the mis- 
management under which the Great Eastern bas suffered than the same 
expedients bave proved on previous occasions and in more important 

Cases. 

Pe 


THE SCOTCH PHARISEES’ LAST! 
The subjoined specimen of Scotch Sabbatarianism is quoted from the 


“ SABBATH DESECRATION IN SCOTLAND. 

“ Ata Meeting of the Edinburgh United Presbyterian Association on Tues- 
day, a report was read by the } ; 
tion. At the outset it referred to the abatement which bad taken place since 
1853 of certain forms of Sabbath desecration, noticing specially the shutting up 
of the public-houses by the Forbes Mackenzie Act. It then noticed, as ‘ another 
form cf S«bbath desecration which had been somewhat abated,’ the practice of 
barying the dead on Sondays. During the five years terminating with 1848 
the interments on Sunday in Warriston Cemetery were 20°70 per cent. of the 
whole, while during the five years just terminated they have been only 16°36 

rcent. ‘ This decrease,’ continued the report,‘ while gratifying, is far from 
Poing what is desirable. While it cannot be denied that there are frequent in- 
stances in which the nature of the disease causing death, and the limited ac: 
commodation of the dwelling in which death takes place, may demand borial, 
even on the Sabbath, it is evident that the practice extends far beyond the 
limits of this necessity. The reasons which sustain the practice are doubtless 
the convenience of friends and relatives—in some instances, it is feared, the 
pride of secaring @ large attendance—while the solemnity of the duty com- 
mended itself to many as quite in accordance with Sabbath-day observances. 
It has been suggested that did ministers decline attending funerals on the Sab- 
bath, much would be done to abate the evil.” 

So, according to there Scottish wearers of the broad phylactery, it is 
not jawful to bary the dewd on Snodays, Perbaps they would also ob- 
ject to bealiug the sick. What day of the week was it when the Children 
in the Wood died? If ou the first, which the Scotch edition of the Fourth 
Commandment calls the ** Sabbath,” how would the United Presbyte- 
rians of Edinbvargh have served the liule warbler in the red waistcoat, 
the pious bird that eo— 

“ painfully 
Did cover them with leaves?” 


No doubt they would bave stoned Cock Robin. For the Christain ser- 
vice which be rendered the bodies of the ionocents on Sunday, they would 
unquestionably have pelted him to death on the following Monday morn- 
ing. The solemn'ty of the act would aot have commended itself to them 
as by any means in accordance with the Sabbath day observance, and 
Jack ot Geneva would bave broken Robin’s bones, as surely as benevo- 
lent Calvin before him burned Servetus. 

Ie there a pin to choose between Jack and Lord Peter? If Jack bad 
been ruler of Rome and the Legations, would be not as effectually have 
made them too hot to hold bim as bas that big brother of his who sits 
upon seven hills in three hats, and wearing peticoats and white satin 
shoes ? 


Among the stopid fanatics, or hypocrites, who met to hear the shock- 
ing nonsense above quoted, there were, however, two respectable Divines. 
The Rev. Mr. Cooper, of Fala, protested that be could not warn bis peo 
ple against the practice of Sunday burial as a desecration of the Sabbatb. 
And— 


“ The Rev. W. Rennie, of Dalkeith, could not subscribe to that portion of the 
report referring to Sunday funerals. He did not see why they should denounce 
as wrong Sunday funerals. He was not aware of any passage in Scripture in 
which this point was advanced, nor was he aware that the Jews were debarred 
from burying their dead on the Sabbath-day. At the same time, he was desirous 
that the funerals on Sundays might be as few as possible. The a stated 
that the pride of having a large company to attend the funeral bad to do with 
the matter. Now this was a very uncharitable view of it, as the Sunday was 
often the only day poor people could get for the funeral. He did not see how a 
barial on the Lord’s Day was a desecration. People died on the Lord's Day as 
well as on any other day of the week, and be did not see any impropriety or in- 
congruity in a funeral on the Sabbath-day.” 

The foregoing rebuke to the dense ard blind bigotry of the speaker’s 
Calvinistic associates is remarkably not only for wisdom, but also for wit 
—uncommon qualities both of them, the former, equally with the latter, 
on the part of the Sabbatarian professors of the Kirk. Mr. Rennie neatly 
rcmarked, that “ be was desirous that the funerals on Sundays should be 
as few as possible.” Capital, reverend and pleasant Rennie! Funerals 
on Sundays as few as possible? To be sure, and as few, also, as possible 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wedoesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. 
Bravo, Rennie !—Punch, 

—-_> 


GRAND TRUNK OF CANADA. 


Mr. T. E. Blackwell, Vice-president and Managing Director of this 
company, bas made a most elaborate report for the year 1859 on the 
state of this great undertaking. In the report are numerous tables, 
which, togetber with several well executed maps of the line and towns 
‘on ite route, must be very gratifying to the shareholders, as affording 
them « vast amount of infurmation with regard to their property. Mr. 
Blackwell considers that it would be premature even in the course of 
the next six montbs, to form an estimate of the through traffic, as it 
was obvious that time would be required for its development. He 
believed that the freight business of this winter traversing the whole 
length of their lice from Detroit to Portland, about 1,000 miles, would 
be of an exceedingly satisfactory character, though falling far short of 
what might be expected when the advao ages of their line made them- 
selves more known. As a commercial enterprise it was his firm convic- 
tion that the company bad paseed its worst days. It was prohabie they 
would fied themselves engaged in a competition with their American ri- 
vals; but be entertained no fear of the ultimate result, as facilities of 
transportation by the Grand Trauk Reilway from the Upper Lakes to 
the ocean to all other routes were immeasurably superior and could not 
be questioned. A working agreement had been made with the Great 
Western of Cacada Railway Company, with a view to prevent the battle- 
ground of the competition being in Cavada or- fought with British capi- 
tal. After allading to competition with lake and river craft, Mr. Pen- 
ningtoa, the goods manager, stated thet without the Victoria-bridge the 
Graok Trunk Ruilway could never have had any chance of being a suc- 


Rev. W. Reid on the subject of Sabbath Desecra- | 8 
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cessful undertaking ; bat as through its instrumentality the company | and the mistress of the house, to whom he made every excuse, took his 


was able to transport goods 1,400 miles from the Atlantic to the Missis- 


sippi, with but one travehipment, and with a saving over all other routes 
of five days, there could be no doubt about its becoming the great 
carrying route between the Western and the New Eoglaud States and 
Europe. The extensive whariage accommodation at Montreal, Quebec, 
and Portland was of great importance to the company. 

The advantages of intercommunication between Europe and America, 


He bore testimony to the general desire at all times of the officers aod 
men (3.000) in their employment to p te the interests of the com- 
pany. The report was written before the Victoria-bridge was opened 
for traffic, 





—_ 


COMIC CHRONOLOGY. 
A TABLE SHOWING THE ANTIQUITY OF JOKES. 

B.C. 999. The Sphinx invents the riddle “ When’s a door not a 
door?’ Upwards of ten thousand lives are lost through inability to 
avewer it. 

B.C. 900. Archimedes asks Solon, “‘ Where was the first nail hit?” 
Whereto Solon shows bis wisdom by replying, “ On the bead.” 

C. 878. Nero, on the point of setting fire to Rome, observes that he 
intends to “ throw a light upon his subjects.” 

B.C. 850. At a supper party given at the house of Areopagus, the first 
attempts are made to pun on “ tongue” and “ trifle.”’ 

B.C. 800. Sophocles, while taking bis usual “ constitutional,” is ac- 
costed by a wag who asks him, “ Pray what makes more noise than a 
pig under a gate?’ Socrates spends upwards of ten minutes in reflec- 
tion, and then replied he doesn’t know, unless it be a “ babby.”’ 

B.C. 799. The joke of “ Who stole the donkey?” is introduced by Hec- 
tor, on observing that Acbilles bas come out in a white belmet. 

B.C. 777. Quintus Curtius. preparing to plange ioto the chasm, re- 
marks, that though it looks like a good opening for a young man, he bas 
very little doubt that he’ll be takeu in and doue for. 

B.C. 690. Xantippe, meeting Socrates at an evening party, astonishes 
a by inquiring in a whisper, “ Has your mother sold her man- 


B.C. 681. Julius Caesar invents the celeorated riddle, “‘ What smells 
ee io a doctor's shop?’ To which Scipio Africanus makes reply, “ I 
Nose!” 

B.C. 655. Epamivondas is accosted by a small boy in the Forum, who 
asks him, * Why a miller wearsa white hat?” Epaminondas being non- 
plussed is compelled to give it up; whereat the small boy grins and 
says, * It’s cos he wants to keep bis head warm.” 

B.C. 568. At a Civil Service Examination for the government of 
Athens, Euclid first propounds the problem, “ If a herring and a balf 
can be bought for three halfpeace, how many can be purchased for 
ag pence?’ Nineteen candidates are plucked through incapacity to 
solve it. 

B.C. 500. The comic observation that “ Here we are again !’’ is intro- 
duced by Cwsar’s ghost at the meeting at Philippi. 

B.C. 456. Romulus, inventor of the riddle, asketh Remus, “ Where 
was Moses when the candle went out?” Remus makes reply that be 
was in bis skin, aud adds that when Moses jumped oat be (Romulus) 
might jump in. 

B.C. 444. At the wedding of Thucydides with Helen of Troy, the co- 
nuodrum is first asked, “ Why do we all goto bed?” Eleven of the 
dozen bridesmaids go off into hysterics, on being told that, “ It’s because 
the bed won’t come to us!” 

B.C. 303. Diogenes, while dancing La Polka with Antigone, in a lull of 
conversation cries out, “ Pray, Miss, who’s your hatter ?’’—Punch. 


— 


FeneLoy’s First Sermoy.—In the time of the great Abbé Fénélon, it 
was the custom, in order to cultivate that important talent—public 
speaking—for young men destined for the senate, the bar, or the pulpit, 


| to perfect themselves in the matter and delivery of their oratorical effu- 





sions, by pr ing speeches, , d'scourses, or whatever else 
they may be called, in private society. Now, the youthful Fénélon, at 
that time not more than fifteen years of age, being of high birth, and 
mixing with the élite of the French noblesse, might expect, when bis turn 
came, to exhivit before a somewhat formidable audience. And go it was ; 
for on the evening of bis début a brilliant circle, already assembied at the 
mansion of one of the oldest of the aristocratic families of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, the Hétel de Rambouillet, might be seen impatiently await- 
ing the arrival of the youthful aspirant for fame as an orator. As the 
appointed hour passed away, and yet no Abbé, the conversation began to 
flag, and the company to feel and annoyed at their disappoint- 
ment. While bis real friends regretted bis want of policy in putting bis 
audience out of hamour before he began, those already envious of 
his taleats were not sorry of the opportunity to whisper around il!- 
natured aspersions upon the probable causes of his delay. Les absexs ont 
toujours tort ; and even his venerable father, who was present, began to 
fear his son might at the last moment have shrunk from the trial, and 
felt himself bound to apologise to their noble hostess for the apparent 
discourtesy. But what was the youth doing all this time that he was 
causing so much disturbance, aud even anxiety, among those coroneted 
heads? Alas! he bad forgotten, for a t biti grandeur, 
his high position, and the eager expectations of those who bad made so 
great a point of witnessing his maiden attempt ; be had started in good 
time, and fully intended to keep his engag t punctually ; but as he 
rapidly descended the Rue du Bac, be was disturbed in bis ramiuations 
by a plaintive voice. He passed on, for in those punctilious days be 
knew it was considered (as it ought to be now,) bad breeding for a 
youngster to arrive later than the appointed hour, and to keep bs hosts, 
his father, aad the company waiting fer him ; besides his head wae full of 
the sermon be was to deliver, and, to say the (rath, he was at that moment 
preparing it. He passed on therefore, but there was something touch- 
Ing in the tone of that weeping voice. He turned his head, still walking 
op, and saw a little fellow of ten years old seated on a door-step, sobbing 
bitterly ; he was blackeoed with soot, and wore a tattered costume, which 
proclaimed bim to be a little Auvergnat. The young Abbé paused once 
more ; he turned agaio, and then, overcome by the comparison which 
flashed across his mind, of the position of this child with bis own, he fairly 
walked back to the epot. “ What is the matter, my child?’ said the 
young Abbé ; “dry, your tears, and tell me the carse of your grief.” 
“ Ob, my good sir,’ replied the boy, “how very kiod you are! I have 
met with » great misfortune; I am ruined; no one can help me.” 
* What man cannot do God can. Have you asked bis aid!” * I have 
indeed, M. l’Abbé,” said the child, who now looked ap and recognised 
the habit of his new friend. “ Well, then, you see He Aas answered your 
prayer, for He bas sent me to assist you ; so now tell me what it is that 
bas happened.” “It is just this, M. Abbé; I have told it all to God, 
and He knows it is true. I bad saved up, bit by bit, a sum of one hun- 
dred francs, and was going to take it beck with me to my mother, who is 
infirm, and bas no one but myself to take care of her. I kept the money 
in a bag, under a brick in the loft where I slept. To-day was the day 
fixed to begin my jourovey, and this morning, when I went to my hiding 
place, the bag was gone!’ and here the child’s tears flowed with a new 
impulse. “That is a serious lose, indeed,” said the young Féoélon. who 
bad made up his mind bow to act; “ bowever, come along with me—I 
may, perbaps, be able to do something for you.’ And with thie, on they 
walked together. “ My sermon is found,”’ thought Féoélon. Presentiy 
a noise is heard on the stairs of the Hotel Rambouillet, and a generai 
feeling of relief is experienced, for it could only be the arrival of the | 
Abbe—half an hour, however, after bis time! The young débutant, after | 
greeting his frieuds, who received him with at least apparent civility, 








place and began his address. “ My friends,” he said, “I feel | owe you all 
an apology, aud esp: cially to our kind hostess ; but I think I shall be able 
to exonerate myself from blame in your eyes. You expected, I think, a 
sermon from me this evening. I will, with your permission, tell you a 








story in-tead.’’ He then graphically described bis interview with the 
little ramoneur, and concluded by informing them that the bero of this 
tale was actually on the premises. and in the lodge of the concierge below. 


vid the Grand Trunk Railway, are adverted to in the report. The Gravd |‘‘ Let him come up, let him come up by all means,” said the company 
Trunk being completed, a railway communication was thereby estab- | unanimousiy—moved, as they bad been, by the young man’s eloquence— 


lished from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the Galf of Mexico, by which 
& saving of four days would be effected over all other lines between Li- 
verpool and New 
derstand the value of their mineral resources. The total mileage of the 
Grand Truak system when completed would be 1,090 miles. The total 
cost of the whole of the Grard Trunk Railway system would be aboat 
£10,000 per mile, exclusive of interest paid, bat inclasive of the Victo 
ria-bridge up to the present time. The total cost of the bridge would 
be £1,310,000. The increase of the working stock to meet the require- 
ments of the traffic was estimated at £500,000. The works on the whole 
of the line were in good order, In conclusion, Mr. Blackwell stated that 
@ year's experience at least of the capabilities of the line, as now com- 

leted, was a ceseary before any correct conclusions could be formed ; 

at be bad po hesitation io stating bis belief that the estimate of treffic 
made in the origival prospectus fed not been overrated, and would, as 
the several advantages of the line became developed, be more than real- 
ised. The emount originally estimated for local traffic was, even with 
the Victoria-bridge completed, only £420,000 per annom, whereas dur- 
ing the past three mouths the receipts from that source had averaged 
at the rate of £620,000 per annum. The working expenses bad been 
gradually reduced, and lately avereged £8 17s. 6d. per mile per week. 





and the servants were ordered to summon the trembling little moun- 
taineer into the midst of the dezzling assembly. A collection was 


leans. The Canadians were only beginning to un- | made, and a sum far exceeding that he bad lost was soon raised ; 200 


francs was sent to the boy’s mother, and himself, become another object 

of interest to so wealthy a circle, being provided with an outfit from the 

remainder, was placed in a school to receive such instraction and educa- 

tn as would render bim a useful member of society.— Realities of Paris 
e. 


Lovis Napo.gon’s “ Extinction oF Pavrgrisa.’’—Now a-days, when 
the terms “ socialiem ” and “ communism ” are so bandied about, and it is 
thought sofficient in lieu of all other d’scussion, to affix one or other of 
these terms to any practical proposal of bigger dimensions than usual, 
we would advise anyone who is in want of a good whoppiog example of 
what in this sense might be called socialism, to read the pampbiet on 
“ The Extinction of Pauperiem,” pablished by the present Emperor of 
the French in 1844. The scheme propounded is one of the agri- 
cultural colonies. Let the state decree that all the waste or uncul- 
tivated lands in France be made over to the working-men of France 
(estimated at twenty-five millions), as their joint property, a< fest as 
they can acquire it, by paying to the present proprietors the little that 











the lands may, in any cases, be worth to them ; 
dred millions of francs, or twelve millions sterli , be at once voted to 
set the organisation going ; and let this organisation consist of a system 
of cultural colonies, or camps, distributed over the lands in question 
in all parts of France—the working men first cr Pewee me | detached 
into these colonies consisting of those who prefer that mode of living, or 
who cannot find subsistence in private industry, but the propri 
resting in the whole body of the working men of France, and all or 
of them having the right to remove into these colonies on occasion, or to 
them as asylums for the recovery of their health by a few month 
of open-air exercise and agricultural labour. For the administration 
this vast common property, let the twenty-five millions elect middie 
men, at the rate of one for ten ; let these middle and the working meg 
together elect directors ; let the directors and the middle men elect go- 
vernore of colonies ; and let these governors be in immediate relation to 
the Minister of the Interior, and meet him once a year in Paris. The 
result, Louis Napoleon propbesies, would be not only the extinction of 
pauperism, bat a profit entitling the scheme to the character of a “ mag- 
nificent investment,” and an immense physical and moral amelioration 
of the balk of the French people. Nay, there would be no limits to the 
extension of the scheme. \!] the waste lands of France once taken 
there might be detachments to Algeria, wildernesses in America might 
be bought, and out of what had once been the vacuum of French pauper- 
ism there might be extracted wealth to overspread the world.— Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. 

M. Epmonp Apovut on Prorastants.—M. About has a feuilleon in the 
Opinion Nationale, devoted ia the present number to the Protestants of Al- 
sace. He says :—‘ I had every reason to suppose that the Protestants of 
Alsace, being rebels, trampled under foot the-laws of the Empire, refused 
to pay taxes, evaded military service, set at nought morality, and pil- 
fered other men’s goods. For, in poiat of fact, a sect which is destined 
to certain damnation would be very silly if it were to deny itself any 
pea enjoyment in this present world. But tbe things I have heard 

ere completely astonish me. I have been assured by a Catholic police- 
man that the Emperor bas no more devoted, more peaceable, or more ir- 
reproachable subjects, than these cursed heretics. A Catholic officer 
swears to me that his best soldiers are Protestants. I leara from a Ca- 
tholic tex-gatherer that the Protestants not only pay their taxes re 
larly, but that many of them make it a point of paying all their contri- 
bution for the year on New Year’s Day. A Catholic Superintendent of 
Woods and Forests declares to me that in a canton of which three-fourths 
of the inhabitants are Protestants, 93 per cent. of the offenecs against the 
forest laws are committed by Catholics. I could not believe my ears. 
* But, gentl I imed, with all the authority of the true faith, 
‘ it is most certain that Catholics are more enlightened than Protestants, 
since their light comes from on Higb. Moreover they must necessarily 
be more rich, because, as we know— 


‘ Dieu prodigue ses biens 
‘ A ceux qui font voou d’étre siens.’ 

They civilly answered me that I was altogether in error. That the here- 
tic youth of this district was better educated than our own, and for this 
reason, that the Protestant ministers were able and sealous men, who 
threw their whole souls into their work; while, on the other hand, the 
good Catholic priests of Alsace knew nothing more than bow to say mass 
and curse Protestants, They further told me that Protestants are the 
best farmers, that their dwellings are the neatest and cleanest, that they 
are the best men of business, and make fortunes more frequently than 
Catholics. They showed me Protestant villages in a state of the highest 
prosperity, lands yielding rich harvests, and flourishing manufactares— 
such, for example, as those of M. Goldenburg and M. Schateoman. They 
showed me Catholic hamlets, and even towns, in which idleuess, drunken- 
hess, and misery, enjoyed a fraternal reign, notwithstanding that all the 
women attended mass every day, and that the men kept more than a bun- 
dred saints’ days a year. * You see,’ said a heretic to me, ‘ that the infla- 
ence of Rome is felt afar off. It may be compared to the eiroceo, which 
blowe across the deserts of Afr'ca and throws as upon our backs at Stras- 
borg. It is abappy thing for us that we have found a shelter against the 
blast from Rome. And, remember this, that if our kings of the 16th cen- 
tury bad allowed France to become altogether P: t, it would at 
this time of day have become infinitely more rich and more moral than it 
is.’ This bypothesis so shocked my Catholic pride that I exclaimed to 
the Protestant, ‘Sir, what you have just said appears to me a monument 
of hypocrisy, and an ignoble tirsue of contradictions’ In this way. I shat 
bim op. For, between ourselves, his arguments were not easy to refute, 
aod when you do not feel yourself able to answer a man, the shortest way 
out of the difficulty is to insult him.” 


let a sam of three ben 








PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES DURING THE Reonss.—Since the prorogation 
of Parliament several changes have occurred in the competi of the 
House of Commons ; and at the sitting of the House (Tuerday, Jan. 24) 
some of the new members will probably be eworn in. Sir Arthur Buller 
has been elected for Devonport, in the room of the Right Hon. James 
Wilson, appointed to the controllership of the finances of India ; Mr. J. 
Wyld bas been elected for Bodmin, in the room of Dr. Mitcbell, who, it 
will be bered, pted the Chiltern Hundreds at the close of last 
session ; Mr. Bernal Osborne has been elected for Liskeard, in the room 
of Mr. R. W. Grey, appointed one of the Commissioners of Customs ; Mr. 
J. Somers has been elected for Hull, in the room of Mr. J. Hoare, un- 
seated in daly Mr. D. C. Majoribanks has been elected for Berwick, in 
the room of Mr. R. Earle, who accepted the Chiltern Handveds at the 
close of lust session ; Sir Baldwin Leighton has been elected for South 
Staffordshire, in the room of the Hon. R. W. Clive, deceased ; Sir James 
Ferguson bas been elected for Ayrsbire, in the room of Lord James Stuart, 
deceared ; Mr. H. S. Thompson has been elected for Whitby, in the room 
of Mr. R. Stephenson, deceased ; Sir F. H. Goldsmid bas been elected for 
Reading, in the room of Sir H. S, Keating, appointed one of the Jud 
of the Court of Common Pleas ; Mr. J. G. Blencowe has been elected 
Lewes, in the room of the Right Hon. H. Fitzroy, deceased ; and Mr. 
Atherton has been re-elected for Darbam on his ——— as Solici- 
tor-General. In consequence of the death of the Earl of Camperdown, 
Viscount Duncan resigns his seat for Forfarshire, and the representation 
of that county is at present vacant. The seat for Pontefract is also va- 
cant, by reason of the retirement of Mr. W. Overend, in accordance with 
the award of Sir J. Coleridge ; and the city of Norwich and the boroughs 
of Glocester, Wakefield, and Beverley are at present unrepresented, their 
late members having been unseated on petition, and no writs having been 
iseued to autborize fresh elections The result of the elections just re- 
capitulated bas been slightly to increase the strength of the Liberal 
party. 

Aw Artistic Tuter.—The grea'est pleasure enjoyed by Prince Gort- 
echakoff, it is said, is to sit in his dressing-gown in a large arm-chair, 
before an easel on which there is a fine picture. Crossing his legs, and 
swinging one on the other while he plays with his slipper and emokes his 
cigar, he g»zes for bours together on the picture. He bas a fine gallery 
of modern pictures, and he bad a valuable album containing sketches by 
the best living artista. Two or three years ago, a French diplomatist 
asked to see the album ; to his surprise, he found the best sketches were 
gone, and said so to the prince. “ True enough,” replied the latter; 
“my best sketches have been stolen out of it.” “Stolea! Do you sue 
pect by whom?” “ Ob, yes—one of my messengers ; be took to imitat- 
ing me io my love for art, and the rascal helped himself out of my al- 
bum.” “But didn’t you arrest the scoundrel?” “Ob dear, no! the 
puppy showed such deucedly good taste ia the selections he made, I 
could not think of haviag him arrested.” 





Rovussgav’s Cuaracter.— Rousseau, while carrying submission to at- 
thority to the verge of ignoble compliance, taught that you could mana- 
factare at will a polity in which all men should be essentially free and 
equal. He uttered dangerous paradoxes, calculated though not intended 
to mislead ; be excited illasory bopes, leaving it to others to realise them 
as they could. He denounced shame and falsehoods, but so recom 
mended his own chimeras and extravagances that he misdirected mes, 
and in their application of his theories, under the irresistible sway of 
circumstances and passion, in that g dswell of popular misinterpre- 
tation and preternataral.panic which you can neither foresee nor obviate, 
his utterances became “ oracles that set the world on flame!” They did 
so because it was their nature to do so; and in determining its partici 
pation in the good or the evil of the French Revolation, the 
of Roueeeau must be acoredited with its dae proportion of malign as 
as of beneficent influence. Rousseau’s character is too composite 
many-sided to be easily reed. Natorally be was aman of weak nerves 
Bat he aimed in bis irregular flighty fashion at the Roman or Sparta 
type ; seeing what was right, struggling towards it, and never attaining 
it. Fragal, vemperate, equitable, and independent, Roussean was not 
serene, self-reliant, morally er intellectually robust. Preaching sinee 
rity, be wished to be sincere, and, making allowance for the melodrams 
tic substratum in bis character, which was ever bursting through the sa- 
perficial deposit of acquired maubood, he was sincere. Consisteat, her 
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neonscious veraci bad not; bat he loved sincerity and | not only economical but profitable. How is it that we have no fear of 
wmotteod te pon my pod a of utterance which we do not | a war with the United States? How is it that we take any amount of 
admire. 


His excessive self-love 

that of others. Yet, with all his predilection 

tartan ne fe leanigela, he was not an unlovable man. Hume describes 
him as very amiable, always polite, often gay, usually mild, modest, af- 
fectionate, disinterested. His sim licity, adds the Englieh historian, 
was that ofa child. He knew nothing of the world, and was the slave 
of impressions. He was timid and fantastically bypochondriacal. He 
invented dan dreamt conspiracies, fled from imaginary enemies, as 
Pascal trem before an unreal abyss, which he believed was inces- 
santly opening for him. In later life he was subject to incoherences and 
Gistractions that bordered on madness, if, indeed, he was not positive! 


insane.— Westminster Review. 
Sum.—The 


_—— 


Constitutionnel contains the following arm | letter from 

one of the Sisters of Charity who form part of a mission to Siam, giving 
an account of an interview with the King of that country :—* At Sea 
(Nov. 5,) before Bangkok (Siam.)—You are aware that our vessel was 
ordered te cail at this place on her way to ber destination. We arrived 
at the mouth of the river Menam on the 11th of September, and in order 
that we might not lose time in going up the river, the captain hired a 
covered barge to convey us to gkok. We started in the even- 

with a brilliant moonlight, and arrived at about 5 in the morning. 

e met with the kindest reception from Monsiegneur Pallegoin, and at- 
tended mass with him, while the captain occupied himself with procur- 
ing lodgings for us in the town. e news of our arrival soon spread ; 
the — Christians told the missionaries in the neighbourhood that the 
French religi with white wings (alluding to our head-dress) had come, 
and several of them hastened to welcome us. We told them that we 
were only birds of among them. All, even the venerable bishop, 
walked about barefoot, and we repeated in our hearts the sacred words, 
“ How beautiful are the feet of those who bring us glad tidings.” Soon 
after we had taken possession of the lodgings which the captain had 
found for us, we were visited by a schoolmistrese and a number of Chris- 
tian girls, who brought us preseats of fruit and cakes. For some few 
1s we never went out except to attend mass. On the 16th the first 
Pence of the kingdom paid us a visit, accompanied by Vicount de Cas- 
tlenau and an interpreter, and followed by a number of slaves who walked 
with their heads almost bent to = oe The Prince is tall, but so 
corpulent that he could scarcely His dress consisted of a long 
silk robe, a white calico waistcoat, and a scarf of yellow silk. He was 
foot. His head was shaved in the Siamese fashion, with only a tuft 

Jeft on thé crown. The first slave carried a gold box containing betel- 
t, and the second a gold vase ones Se and a pocket-book. 
Prince, on entering, saluted us in the European style, and put some 
uestions as to our profession and our occupations. He told us that if 
wished to see the firet King, the consul had only to apply for an au- 

ce. On leaving, the Prince tapped our captain on the shoulder, and 

d he should be very glad to see him at his house. The consul, at our 
quest, arranged that the visit to the King should take place on the 3d 
October. On that day we proceeded from our residence to the palace, 
ieb is at some distance, in the barge of Monseig’ or ted with 

e French flag ; the consul and a French missionary followed us, each 
his boat. On landing we had to walk under a burning sun through a 
street paved with red bricks, and as we passed we saw the stables 

e Royal elephants. We were received at the palace by a page un- 

er a sort of canopy, and were requested to sit down while he announced 
arrival to the King. We had to wait for some time, when the consul, 

ing that we were fatigued, sent a second m and we were im- 
diately admitted. The court of the palace was filled with an immense 
mober of slaves seated on their heels. The Kiag stood to receive us at 

e door ef the audience chamber. He is a man of middle height and 

ry thin, and the expression of his countenance has a sternness which 
ks the absolute eovereign. 





His dress consisted of a lon 


ppers embroidered with gold. The consul prese: 
addressed a few words to His Majesty in the Siamese language. 
King looked at us for some moments in silence, and then, holding 
bis hand to me, asked if I spoke English. Ono my replying in the 
ative, he said in that language, “ Ladies, do you wish to see the 
Consort?” and then, without asking the gentlemen to enter, he 
uested us to follow him. He walked very fast through a large hall 
Nec with princes and mandarins, who all prostrated themselves with 
ir faces to the ground. A number of little children dressed in silk, 
covered with gold chains and bracelets, flocked round us. We fol- 
d leg Geengh coverel patmgee te ho uit of 6 Gethie ate of 
all bent to ground. His Majesty suddenly stopped, and 
ed us if we spoke Latin ; he said he did, and, to pore, Mo us, recited 
formula “In nomine Patris,” &. He then took the crucifix 
our rosary, soying that he knew a great deal about our religion. We 
@ bandsome saloon furnished in the European style, 
there was an arm-chair io , ® present from the Queen of 
On entering be introduced Queen Consort to us. She was 
ia a long robe, with a scarf thrown over the right shoulder. 
is rather a good-looking woman, and about 40 years of age. The 
also ted to us Queen’s three children, and a number of 
dies, with about 30 children. He then asked us to sit down, and bim- 
offered some figs in gold baskets; and next opened a liqueur-case, 
d poured out some curacoa from one of the bottles, and ed a glass 
each. He kept one himself, and proposed as a toast, “ The Catholic 
ligion and Jesus, the Saviour of the World.” The King, who con- 
ntly spoke English, talked to us of Monseigneur Pallegown, whom he 
ed “my friend,” of Queen Victoria, and of several illustrious men in 
ogland. He also e of the Pope, and requested us to come and look 
& portrait of bis Holiness, which he bad in a pretty little boudoir. 
ver the King went he was followed by a young girl, one of the 
y guard, who carried a sabre on her shoulder, and whenever His Ma- 
y stopped she placed herself on her knees close to him. We were af- 
ds conducted by the King to his library, where he complained that 


loose silk 


worms bad devoured almost all his books. On returning to the | te 


een’s saloon, we found the table covered with different dishes of meat 


played about us with 
and fondly caressed us. On our leaving they all held out 
; said “Good bye,” the only English words they knew. 
then took leave of his Majesty, and retarned to our lodgings, and in 
time after a number of slaves came, bringing us the figs which 
Royal table. On the followin 


day we returned 
were received with less e' 


books, 
hair brushes, and caskets full of 

about pé/é méle on and under the furniture. 

ince requested that we would make known in 

had met with a welcome reception, which I promised to 


your Customers.—Why cannot we do more trade with 
This is a plain question, and probably savours of simplicity, 

in which we are all interested, and which deserves more at- 

n is usually paid to it. In the first 

C a little more custom. The larger the 

ers the higher our profits are likely to be ; 

business, to say 

er of our work peo! 


asive to ship a car; 
vi » and wiken we ve a chance of do’ 


with t 
4. ty of customers, one 4, 


- | of wet biscuit, in 


absorption did not contri- | blustering and threatening with the utmost equanimity, our merchants 


giving and taking orders as if it were only the chirping of a grasshop- 
per? The reason is to be found in the annual returns of trade and navi 

gation. The simple fact is, that the people of this country, and those of 
the United States are such excellent customers to each other that they 
can never come to blows. In any unpleasant crisis there is an argument 
in the pocket which never fails to make itself heard when the diplomat- 
ists have finished their wrangles. No shopkeeper will knowingly knock 
his best customer on the head, and this persuasion makes us sleep quite 
comfortably, though we are aware that all ia not eo serene as it might be 
in the neighbourhood of Vancouver’s Island. The Methuen Treaty, as it 
is called, has been an insuperable obstacle in the way of our French 
trade, not only in consequence of the disabilities thereby imposed on it, 
bat because the spirit in which we then negotiated has been allowed to 
preside over the rest of our intercourse with France. A wiser spirit is 
beginning to prevail. It is well-known that the Emperor Napoleon is 
sincerly desirous of relaxing the heavy duties which impede the entrance 
of British commodities into France ; and it is hoped, on no feeble grounds, 
that be is preparing to set the monopolists of timber and iroa at defiance 
in the interest of the Freach consumers generally. Cannot we meet him 
half-way ? A Congress is, or was, about to assemble, to determine the poli- 
tics of Europe ; what if we bad a Congress to discuss the expediency of 
those barbarous laws which make two great peoples almost strangers tc 
each other? If we want a plenipotentiary for this purpose, we have one 
already on the spot. Mr. Cobden is known to be on an intimate footing 
with the Emperor ; suppose we commissioned him to talk over the mat- 
ter and arrange terms with our august ally? In that case, we might in a 
few years find a better guarantee of in the pockets of the French 
nation than in iron-plated ships, coast fortifications, and rifled-artillery.— 
Manchester Examiner. 
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PROBLEM No. 579. By Mr. Punsnon. 
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While to play and checkmate in four moves. 


So.vtion To Prosiem No. 578. 
White. 


L QwQBs. 
2 qed Reo. 
3& Qt Q 4, checkmate. 
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The following GAME was played in London by two fine Players (M’Combe 


and Finch) of the Chess Divan in the Strand. 
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B 7 checks and wins, 


al defence is Bto QB4. We believe that the move in the text 
may be made without positive disadvantage—(b) P to K 6 ia stronger—(c) 
B to K 3 would have been preferable to the move made.—(d) This move ma- 
jally i Black’s difficulti 


(a) e 








Sxviis rrom Wroxeter.—lIn the corner of an orchard abuttiog upon 
the Watling-street Road, in the village of Wroxeter, but within the old 
line of walis, upwards of 20 human skeletons were a short time since ex- 
humed, sev of the skulls of which presented extraordinary: ap- 
pearances, Their facial bones are, in fact, all askew, the eye-sockets of 
one side of the face being in advance of those of the other side. Such 
terrible looking creatures as these real original “ Angles” were cer- 
tainly enough to frighten the city into subjection. An examination of 
these skulls, however, and a knowledge of the conditions under which 
they were found, would lead to the conviction that Mother Earth has to 
answer for this distortion. When exhumed, they were in the condition 

consequence of the state of the ground, which is full of 
springs. It can easily, therefore, be imagined that the weight of + 
incumbent earth, acting through so many centuries, had pressed 
skulls that had fallen sideways thus out of their usual shape. There is 
in the British Museum a skull of a Saxon warrior, disinterred not long 
since in Cambridgeshire, with his Saxon ornaments about him, which pre- 
sents similar distortions with respect to the orbits and the extraordinary 
elongation of the head which these Wroxeter skulls do. _—-= 
this fact alone, I am inclined to think that these poor people of or- 
— — abamefully maligoed as to their personal appearance.— 
a 


Tue Inecanp or Mn. Canpwe., axp THE IRELAND or Rearry.—That 
Mr. Cardwell’s view of the etate of Ireland is a little too flattering (as we 
remarked in the Albion of Jan. 28), may be seen by this extract from a 
report in the Times of the proceedings at a mee ia Dablia, called to 
give Irishmen an opportunity of sympathising with the Pope in his pre- 
sent difficulties. 

The first resolution was proposed by the Lord Mayor, Alderman John 
Reynolds being the seconder. The latter wound up his speech with a 
declaration of 10 ty to the Queen that seems to have created a perfect 
sensation among Leonean, and moreover led to a little episode, which 
mast have agreeably diversified the day’s dull proceedings :— 

“ Notwithstanding their all to the Crown of England (general 
hissing in the body of the chapel), they were branded as traitors —2e 
pathsing with the Pope, by newspapers, from the Thunderer in Printing- 

ouse Square (hisses) to the little pop-guss the Evening Mail and Packet. 
(Hisses.) Bat the threadbare charge of disloyalty was pitched at them 
over and over again. ed what evidence could be produced of 

ialapalty $ He [Alderman Reynolds) believed that he was better 

ander any Government in Europe. (‘No, no!’ hisses in 

So ele ee and cries of ‘ Order’ from the platform.) He 
was. 


= Accu tapealitn he Sen peace tah fageh to. Ge Grown. of 














England. (Hisses). 
TA Voice. —We bed enough of that. 


being 





“ Alderman Reynolds —In advocating the cause of the Pope they were 
not to be branded with the foul name of: traitors.’ (Hisses.) Were the 
Irish disloyal durine the Crimean war? Who turned the scale at Water- 
loo but the Marpbys and the Cavanaghs and other men of Milesian pa- 
tronymics. Who helped the English at — 

“ A Voice.—Ireland for the Pope. (Loud cheers.) 

“ Alderman Reynolds.—Thbree cheers for the Pope, and nine times nine 
for the Pope. They should not, in advocating his cause, be branded as 
traitors, (Hisses.) Louis Napoleon said that he was sincere ia his in- 
tentions to support the Pope—— 

“ A Voice.—Three cheers for Napoleon. (Partial cheering.) 

“ Alderman Reynolds.—If the Emperor was sincere, and anxious to 
carry out the Treaty of Villafranca, be had but to hold up his little fin- 
ger; but if he was playing another game—the game of political jugglery 
—it would recoil on himvelf. He [Alderman — was disposed to 
adopt the safe course—namely, to believe nothing until be saw it accom- 
= (‘ Hear, hear,’ and ‘Bravo!’) He wovld—at the risk of being 

issed by some of his ardent friends who went further than he would 
—he would again say that, having sworn allegiance to the Throne, it he 
believed bis appearance on that platform would leave him open to a 
charge of disloyalty to the British Throne, he would not be there. (This 
statement was received by the meeting without any expression of appro- 
bation or disapprobation. Dr, Cullen, however, waved his hand several 
times as a signal to the meeting to cheer, and thereupon there was some 
cheering in the body of the chapel.) 

“ Dr. Cullen then rose from the chair, and said,—I beg to congratulate 
you upon hearing that cheer, because I have heard it whispered that 
some persons here present, perhaps from the enemy’s camp, have put a 
false construction 7s the hisses that were given a while ago. You hissed 
the Times, and I believe you were right. You gave that cheer for the 
noble expression of Alderman Reynolds, and so I think the thing is per- 
= understood. (Hear, hear.) 

“Alderman Reynolds.—It had been said that the Roman Catholic 
clergy rejoiced when they heard that there was a likelihood of a French 
invasion ; but that was not true. (Hear, and‘No.’) They were all de- 
termined to go as far as they legitimately could to sustain the authori 
of the Pope, and they would not allow a feather of his wing to be toue 
(Alderman Reynolds concluded by calling for three cheers for the Pope, 
which were given by the meeting )’ 





THE “ALBION:" * 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Published every Saturday Morning, in the City of New York, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GKNERAL LITERATURE. 
HE “ ALBION,” HAVING BEEN IN EXISTENCE MORE THAN ONE THIRD 
is ely known throughout the British North American Provinces, 
as ® thoroughly independent journal. Ite pages are largely occupied with 
GLIsh PeRtopical Litgxatcke, and the best criticisms furnished by the 
sueb notices of the current events of the day, as are 


P ese are adc 
of interest to a circle of intelligent readers. The whole furnishes, {i is belie’ VaLUABLe 
Waesir Buvesr or L anv Ente - ere 





PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


jubscribers, on payment of the annual subscript on (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
vi issued annually and expressly for their use. : 


aa wing Albion engravings are on hand, and subscribers may have a choice from the 
Wandesforde’s Falls of Niagara ; 
Ritebie’s Hero of ‘ 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of 
a New World ; 
Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return Le 2 
First @rial a” Herriog’s Three Members of Temperance 
Landseer’ and I ; Wandestorde’s Florence 
Dignity and Inpudence ceor's Waniatorde’s Nightingale ; 


ibscribers will be furnished with additional copies of any of the Engrav: at $2 each. 
See Fecnne on tee Derpetirtnns to tb cree Per ee nk Se ee 
Address, 


YOUNG & AHERN, 
Publis 


hers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


recerwed, and ba in Store, a Comp! Assortment Goods 
to order for their Pall snd Winter Bales, aren cs 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality 


That have 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





JOHN OSBORN, 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
45 AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAO, 
H’s THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
(for obvious reasons) upon putting up the finest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 
in Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles each, the seme will be Giepesed of 10 tho Prete, 
and the Public, b: Oe pesene a je firms, THIS COMPANY, under the 
dency of the COUNT DE SAINT-LEGIER, with a Capital of THRER MILLIONS OF 
FRANCS, is prohibited from purchasing any Brandy, except that which shall have 
wholly produced from the grape, and shal) likewise be the growth of the 


ac, 
bottle is sealed with the capsale of the Company, the corks bear the same stamp 
5 vaimile, description of 


Every 

and the babets, Fense Ge le verite, duly signed in fac contain an exact 

the quailty. For sale by 
CARHART & BROTHER, 58 Broadway. 
FRED'K. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BELCHER 4 CO., 26 Peari Street, 
Bal DIXON & ©O., 149 Chambers Street, 

and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver Street. 





HAIR JEWELRY. 
DEMPSEY & FPARGIS, 

603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 

MANUFACTURERS OF HAIR JEWELRY. 
Bracelets, 
Brooches, 
Kar- 
Necklaces, 
Vest Chains, 
Finger-Rings, 
MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. tn OOte 
603 BROADWAY, 
near Houston Street, 


SKATES, SKATES, 
ENGLISH, GERMAN AND AMERICAN SKATES, 
For sale by CONOVER & WALKER, No. 298 Broadway, 
C SPRING BED. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTI 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy 

“It needs only to be seen to be 

“3¢ will be universally ased.”—¥. Y. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.” —HOMB JOURNAL. 

onan fo st among di inventions.”— WASHINGTON LNTEL- 
LIGEN 


“Cool, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

ELLIPTIC SPRING BED be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
ee esr ret Guredan or divest trem Oo 0. Retail price, from $5 to $6,400 sccording 
to width. For circulars and further information address— 

GEO, F. GRAY, See. Bayes Bed Spi Co., 
Broadway, New York. 








—N, ¥. EVANGF IST 
”” WW. ¥. TRIBUNE. 








rease it, 

Me UW Mand cql wsnet, wehbe ery io he mae Sale 
cate colour or fabric, by HEGEMAN & CO "Ss CONCENTRATED BENZINE. only 25 cents, 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Druggists. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Proadway. 





UPUY’S EXQUISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Tagua Bou- 
D Dy fregraneen Fora Fosden, Hair us, and Conmetis (o votlet and 
pe. Broadway. 

EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S Celebrated Cod Liver Ol, war- 

ranted prepared resh Livers, 

H a irom EOKMAN & C oe Tei. boo, 511 and 756 Broadway. 


‘SS BALM selteves the tnemppectahte ene’ 
< Corn Piaster corps alia; 
ores awe r, ssuaipel areggomeraryesere.° 
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N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stampe, or 30 cents. 
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FINANCIAL. 

“AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
BANKERS, 

No. 560 Wall Street, New York, 


ei LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Ge worn through the 1 Rorusontio’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
and 


WAN eee ee avn, 





RICHARD BELL, 
J.RAE. 


Ors FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montrea! and its hasers. 


ranches in Canada, in sums to suit Pare! 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and N. and Drafws, payable in Canada pur- 
eaased or Collected. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.6 RUE DB LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Greet cmoyian LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWNS 
as 





wi HOLLAND, PORTUGAL GERMANY. 
GRRAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIAS 
ND, SPAIN, a ITALY, 
ATHENS peyrout, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
RIA, JERUSALEM, &e., 
Office in New York, No. 8 well Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


ATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIPORN 4, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
‘Steamers of the Stb and 3th of month. 








Hf tty fad dhe NandwichTalands for sae ai al men 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKE 


RSs, 
CORNER OF PINE yt NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
uss 


UE 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
for, collected free of charge. 
credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland 
- R. ca an Xtra 


ie GRAIN 
©. F. SMITH.” 


BANE-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE eo = 
BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NKW YORK. HAVING BREN CONCENTRA- 
in the MERCHANTS’ HANGER, 


RX ral frm agencies of RAWDON 
WRIGHT, HATCH, & Bpeos,. TOPPAN, ‘CARPENTER 4 00., DABTORTH. PER: 


ptt & vo. BaLb, COUBL Dac Lar git J DRAPER, WELSH & OO., and 
D, aoe 6 Wane, are dts and ‘all may 
the Secretary. 


add ressed to 
is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
graze om coquguencene IN ITs fo he both thet regards the 8U A ene gS OF 
0 provisions made for ety xy trust confided to their care, 
respectful! sollett a of the p 1 extended to them 
York TAR ADaLPELA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, OINCINNATI, 


wonThiaL, es CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. we 





ae 
SHON, 
fro 2 William Street, New York. 











Josurn Walker, Ricuanp P. Beorr, Ww. Dexmstoux, Gores H. Beres, 
Joun Hatser, 8. T. VaLantive, Evu’p. W. Conuies, Epwarp Cromwai, 
Roser L. Cass, Journ R. Wu, Ww. Bravsat, Jr., Guonos B. Guinnen, 
Wa. H. Hussey, Rost. L. Mornar, Surra Laweexce, Tuowas J. Owns, 
Epwirp Wrists, Ww. Auman Botizz, Jos. Lawnence, Anraory P. Prarcta. 
Joun D. Warner, L. B. Wruas, Sam. C. Paxson, Samvmt D. Bascocs, 
Bowagp Mererrt, Jom» ALLEN, D. BLL, Ova, 
Hewny Barrow, Wut F. Mort, EB. J. Downes, Rosser Bowne. 
Eow.gp Haionr, Epwarp Woop, 


TRUSTEES. 

Moses H. Gauewenz, Perex Poreren, Cnas. H. Marsnau, Eowiw Bartuert, 

Scuvrt. Lavinestox, Hewey A. Cort, Euas Poxvert, 
Ourver Stare, Jr., Loon Loror, Josera Fourxe,Jr. Groros G. Hosson, 
Wun H. y Awtuowy 6. Neusom, Jacos R. Nevivs, U. A. Mugpocs, 
Daaxe Mr ALFRED Seow, Jos.Ganaann.Jr., Paroy R. Pre, 
G. Wurrn’r. Guay, Wu. H. Newman, P. Stmacnan, 
San't. L. J. B. Owarivia, Avex, M. Laweencs, Sauvet M, Fox, 








ie February A 








INSURANCE. 


snevuRitTty 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $206,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 








MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
OFFERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1, 300,000. 
. Risks taken at the lowest rat 


The Profits idea anpually , 

the Meters of rae oe No. large Capa ton is | end je Ft = ent 
to tion 6 ass 

of the act ual Premium ; 1° resy Rosa ity can attach to the Policy- 


wo lBrctil or the inst peas okt 100,000 added Lda bya awe out of 





Lo . 
Faao’c. G. Fostex, Simon de Viesen, Joun A. Ise.is, 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 
New York, Novemper 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, 000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY papees as AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Bejidings Merchandise, Household F. ure, &c., &e., usual rates. 

Losses adjusted in New ork, and promptly paid, wi suibet velenenes ty Ldoaon. 

A Special Fund of $150,500 

Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Polley Holders. in accordance with the 

law of the State. 


New 0 esse ‘Trustees. 
ALEB 0. HALSTE President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER iy imasroy, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 








MARSHALL | LEFFERTS & BRO., 
and 92 BEKKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
a BALERS IN 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 
GALVANIZED SHBET IRON, 


Galvanized Wire, Nails, os 
SHEETS CORRUGATED AND FITTED —— ROOFING, 


PIG IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 





SEWING MACHINES. 








‘SINGER’ 8S SEWING MACHINES. 
SINGER'S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE. 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE. 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHIN 










Send for of 1. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, w contains full and reliab! ‘ormation 
about prices, ba ci Govind Unchinna, ant wil be conphel wane st 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
No. 150 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
MAS, A5 USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE aueerour INSTITUTE ARB fF THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
TH GHOUT THE U 


Office, ene we ta oo York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
PRICE REDUCED TO $50, 

Office, No. 503 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 











Family ony for every variety of family sewing. 
MM. for heavy Tailoring, Quilting, and Manufacturin, 
generally. a 





Machine, for the Manufacturer of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, £c. 
a8 Machines warranted to give better satisfaction than 
Te =f any other Sewing Machines in 


N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 
teres FINKLE. 
C1US LYON. 
—_ 


FINKLE & LYON. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINBS. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 


TREE MACHINES ay R Ete THE 
FROM TWO groots, AS PURCH 
oie bstdbine no re ne S thread ; wh, Hem, Fell, Fees ich ie — 
SSloregebed by a for oa Mf They will do beti _ Guyer A 5 than a seam- 
bes. wil ter 
stress can, even if she works for one ale hour. _ sy 


OFFI OF EXHIBITION AND oeLe. —4% B: 
i roadway, New York. 3 Senet) 
Street, Cincinnati. jes in “ai the principal Cities and Towns in the United 
S@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 8 


BARTHOLF'S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
¥ ws 4 ee MAKE THE SHUTTLE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UNDENIa- 
They use but little thread, work almost nolselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and §100. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO., 
434 Broadway, Cor. Howard St. N. ¥. 


Hy 











PAMILY KNITTING MACHINES, 
For Plain Stocking and Faney Knitting; 
AKES TIPPETS, HOSTERY, ARELETS, HO _* CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 





Anda vestety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 





saa FALLS & M, 00.8 
W STYLe OF STITCH 

VPAMILY ‘sk WING MACHINE, 

TIED SHUTTLE STITCH, 
Averry’s Patent, Nov. 0, 1858, 
SALESROOM AND AGENCY, 

No. 614 Broadway, Up Stairs, 

" u 


OC. LEE. Agen, 


evens Bewson, Rosert Harpocs, Z. De Pevsrer Ocper, 
T. BL. Ww. A. Kine, Joseru SYvakt, 
Evexerr, C. Meverta, Epwakp » rtacee. 
James Harrer, Gro. B. Morswoop. Baws. M. Wi 
Josurn 8. Hawnins, Bexsamin A. Mumrorp, Jexemian Waseca.” 


GEORGE aADLARD. Wail Street, Ne we ee ork. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





= Gpmant a 
On the most favourable terms. * All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 





Directors. 
pi Rete Dewtow Prarsa.y, Bertawun W, Par 
Bartist Suits, i ie A 
Abas W. Sra Jom R. Paxton, 
po LA. ¥ Groros L. Osnonne, B: Menaeer 
Evwin % Saunt, Wrens, Joun 
Joun A. Deveav, Hewey Sureos, Conyers B. 
Henry J. Bowes, Awpae Fromest, James Howes. 


Josara H. Gopwin, 
. FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. a " 
LIFE INSURANCE 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 





Citing ths Sane» al ee re. NO RXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


Cance 9 Wal Berets, cwnviey, some 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, Ill BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURAN' 
ASSETS, $880,000, 
Myron and bas Feturned to ha dealers, out of the prodia of the Peat ith © dividend of 
hes ar GS pr fn Tater on nthe cutanading ute —ané has redeemed the 
jae 





ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita! and Surpius, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 





Losses adjusted in New York, and ipanety 
fn addition to its Fire , this Company is to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
YORK 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
we COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. ereers 
Thos. n, Bexj.B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Batler ~— ad L. Roath, ow Eyre. 
Epucnp me 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 
METROPOLITAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


to insure all kinds of person- 
insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 











Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss R. Molivame, 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


anh thelr eongeenen terms as low as are 


Joszra B. Vauxcu, Manrix Bares, Jr., Gruager 8. BEsceman, 
Lgowarp APrLesy, Dever B. Fuuisr, Joun C. HENDERSON, 

H. Wotcorr, Cuanrtes L. Voss, FREEMAN, 
Wis K. Srrone, Wannen Dexano, Jr., Epwarp » 
Moszs TaYLor, Warsow EB. Cass, 

Jauss 0. SHELDON, Jossru B. VaRnum, Jr., Cuanues BE. Arruazsy, 
Dante. Panis, Jas. Lon. Granam, Jr., Bau. D. Brabrosn, Jr., 





“INSURANCE. a 
Omice of the Atlantis Magna! fosarenes, Gon} 


T=; yqcrre=. IN CONFORMITY TO THE CEARTES OF THE amin 
the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1859 :— 
pvenibane seidived os Sattne Rina Gem 0 deceie’, 1, OOS 
CREE BOND ao 05600 00s do 00s s cere sbacsenescoescccoetc cso c0scegs enbesees mH, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1860.............--.- 








No Policies bave been issued Life Risks ; cus bole aun 
nt upon nor upon 


Foote eetint E hem et 5 to 31st December, 
apuary, 1859, ; ange ge 
and oad eleeneaes. 








Total amount Of Assets............ccceceeseceeneeceeeeseserecsceecees 96,002,734 67 

Six per cent. interest on the of profits will be paid to the holder: 
thereof, or their 1 wer and after Tuesday, February 7 next. 

Afier reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS of profits. the om 
tifteates of the issue of i be ed and paid to the thereof, or 
peg SL Da A 7 next, from which date all interest 

cease, The certificates to time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE P Can on 


The profits iach deninemmemtaantemmeettedaents Wh, tl 
AA 


certifica'es were issued, amount (o.. escee ° 
‘tional profits, from January |, 1859, ‘to Janurry 1, “ae 222222. 2S 


al 








By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES, OQHARLES DENRTS, W. H. H. MOORE 
THOMAS TILESTON, CALEB BARSTOW DENNIS PERKI! 
HENRY COIT, A. P. PILLOT. J. GAILLARD, Jz., 
W. ©. PIOKERSGILL, LEROY M. WILEY, TLLIAM Woop, 
LEWIS CURTIS DANIEL 8. MILLER, J. HENRY BURG 
. 8. MOR, 8. T. NICOL) CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
CHARLES H.RUSSELL, JOSHUA J. R ©. A. HAND, 
L. HOLBROOK, GRORGE G. HOBSON WATTS SHERMAN, 
R. C. GOODHUK, DAVID Lane, EDWARD R. BELL, 
H Us, JAMES BRYC! E. E. MORGAN 
MEYER GANS, STURGIS, Jn, HOWLAND, 
K. H. GILLILAN K. BOGAR BENJAMIN BABCOCK, 
ROYAL P w ° 


A. 4. LO 

WILLIAM &. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President, 





OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
Neo. Lil Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1800. 


The following Gotamens of he Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section }2 of its Charter : 


Outstanding Premiums, ‘Shake 1, 1859... 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 31, 1858, inclusive. $23,658 98 "ias.ess oo 
Total Amount of Marine Premiams....... ....----+eccsseeceseeteneneee a TT 


owe bas issued no Poll except on Cargo and Freight for the voyage. 
No risks wo bean Ubon ene cease et fence. 

Premiums marked cff as Earned, during the as above...... -$810.256 56 
eee oe aoe ooeacs - 687216 


Net Earned Premiums 





Dale ter Renter: tistadien ep axttuate.<f Ghtma.anenteienl: 
not yet due, less Savings, AC... ..-.--.cccceeeecee sraeeeeeenssee $412,163 £3 
Re Insurance Commissions and Expenses. 99,401 68 511,565 8 





NDRED THOUSAND DOLL. of proms 
further rah that the SO araTA ANDLING CERTIFICATES 
soa Gapnaneleninen, ab oon ; Peaster the Tas dat of Fesraary snk 
date albacareu thereon will conan The Certificates to be produced at antes 





issued on and after Tuesday, 7th day of February next. 
By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 
Trustees. 
A. C. RICHARDS 2 
SHEPPARD GANDY, WILLIAM KENT, 
W. M RICHARDS, DAVID FP. MORGAN, 
@. D. H. GILLESPIx, BYRON SHERMAN, 
©. BE. MILNO: gBHIAL READ, 
MARTIN BA’ Jn., . MBL 
FREDK. B. BETTS. A. 8. BA 
MOSES A. HOP J. E. HANFO! D, 
SANFORD OO8BB, Ja., THOMAS EAKIN 
Ww. o.M ALEX. M. E 
T. B. MERRICK, H. L. ATHERTON. 
©. HADDEN JOHN. A. tA DDEN, 
L P. MORTON, GEO. ©. ORE, 
F. W. MEYER, P. H. VANDER VOORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALFRED Row ARDS, 
A. WESSON, WILLIAM LECONRY, 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LEOONEY, Vice-President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONE, Secretary, 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
NASSAU STREET. 
Is prepared to issue Policies as follows, viz : 
Policies in Favour of and Payable to the Wife, free from the claims @ 


Policies Payable on Attaining a Certain Age, or payable tn case of dea 
before attaining such age. 


Policies G d to Credit on the tives of their debtors. 
Policies Granted for Number of Years, Premiums payable in Cash, 
Quarterly, Semi Aanually, or Annually. 


and the to the 
“iitceraamed oon eer surplus belonging policy 
Rs te atch, and Ge sotengee 


5 Sy dwven the tae SS vo $1,000,000. 
s'ompowered bj Ti charter to purchase the scrip for i 


Tes oxrtp 2 4 ibe forfetere epte of, Ge patter 5 which is ao 
oe subjecting the _airideod tofibe Tay 4 
‘etture as the thereon. clearly anjust, 

by gocerang Ht hereon, Tas ene enfant, we 





The interest on the scrip gradually reduces the premium. 
Directors. 
JAMES T. SOUTTER, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, FRANCIS W. yt 
THOMAS RIGNRY, WILLIAM T. HOOKER, FREDERICK W. 
JOHN T. AGNEW, GBORGE orpres, EB. T. H. GIBSON, 
JouN 5 oRAN ROSEET BOUTTER, W TaYLO® Bi 
Wu Ww. WaiuHt, JAMES W. H D, wink eis ok 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr. Actuary: 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
* JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary: 


W. & VABMILYE, Mb, } Medion! Examiners 
pi, Le No. ding No.1 Numan ret. New Work oy wo aay of fs autborzed Ag ad 


J. W. MAYHEW, A 





at Law, Madi Wisconsin. 
PFT Se eee 
D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Mis 


RZ, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky: 











ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 





¥. Youns, YOUNG & AHERN, 
© 4. saan, OFFIOB, NO. 16 BEBKMAN STREET. 































anev 


SSE se S82 


Serer errteecrece #2 E3fe Ftsets 


